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CHAPTER I. 

SUMMERDALE-IN-THB-WATBR. 

I AM the Perpetual Curate of Summerdale- 
in-the-Water. 

A few years ago I gave to the world a 
fragment of my autobiography. It con- 
sisted only of a few short pages. Some of 
ray friends are anxious that I should extend 
the narrative. I hope that a reverie which 
seemed fresh and interesting when confined 
to one chapter may not become monoto- 
nous by extensive multiplication. 

My first impressions of Summerdale 
were filled with dismal forebodings. The 
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silence which almost made itself heard, the 
dead calm whicli the senses could feel, de- 
pressed me to the very soul. I could 
hardly breathe. I was hemmed in, shut 
out from all the world, an exile without 
hope, a prisoner having no chance of re- 
prieve. The three bells of the old church 
that chimed on Sundays were funereal. 

Moss-grown and stiU, Summerdale-in- 
the- Water was the grave of dead hopes and 
aspirations. Oblivion had cast her mantle 
over the valley. It was the sleepy hollow 
of fairy tales, the lost village, the border- 
land of life, the Valley of Poppies. In a 
stone saint over the church porch I saw the 
image of Somnus. The son of Erebus and 
Nox had set up his black-curtained throne 
of feathers in that crumbling edifice. It 
was his cavern. When I entered it I ex- 
pected to see the Dreams standing by him. 

A few weeks' experience dispelled the 
darkest of these images, but silence and 
sadness still peopled the village with 
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gloomy shadows. I was not good enough 
nor pure enough for an anchorite, to settle 
down and devote heart and soul unto one 
service. Not pure enough ; I might better 
say not sufficiently repentant and bejiev- 
ing ; not firm enough in my faith, not 
submissive and resigned. I chafed against 
the imaginary barriers of jny prison. 

The score of sleepy people who sat and 
nodded through the morning service pro- 
voked my melancholy and did not excite 
my zeal. The Squire on the hill was a 
continual thorn in my flesh. His riches 
rebuked my poverty. I hated him because 
he had been successful in the battle. His 
horses trampled upon the memories of my 
past life until the dust of them choked me. 
I revenged myself now and then in a ser- 
mon upon Dives and Lazarus. The Squire 
did not come to church regularly, but the 
family pew was always occupied, and I 
knew that my sermons were discussed over 
dinner. I was asked to dine Sunday after 
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Sunday. It flattered my pride to refuse 
every invitation to feast at the rich man's 
table. I would rather have died of starva- 
tion than humble myself to eat of the 
crumbs with Lazarus. 

My heart was full of bitterness. Jasper, 
Melchior, and Balthazar, had no charm for 
me. They had neither m3nTh, nor frankin- 
cense, nor gold for the fortune-scourged 
curate. I had remembered their names, 
and sung my Jubilate Deo in the old days, 
but had never been exempt from the falling 
sickness. I was indeed a miserable sinner. 

All this was in the early days of my fall, 
when I was vanquished in the battle. For- 
tune had been against me on every side — 
Fortune and Fate; I had almost said, and 
God also. There was a time when I felt 
that He had been cruel to His poor ser- 
vant. Now I know that His mercy endureth 
for ever. ' The lesson is not always easy 
to learn. ' God is love' is one of the most 
difficult of all texts to preach from. Once 
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I questioned its truth; questioned it with 
bitterness in my heart; questioned it 
blindly, and in the darkness of a great 
and terrible grief. 

Nothing daunted, I had fought and 
struggled in the great conflict. Lance in 
rest, and my lady's glove in my hat, I had 
plunged into the battle, fighting not with 
the sword of the spirit, but with weapons 
of the flesh. 

Youth is hard to mould into soberness 
and wisdom. My father made a mistake 
when he educated me for the Church. He 
was an artist in a cathedral city. They 
called the place Wulstan. ' Poor, pretty, 
and proud' is the motto which friendly 
satire has ordained for the people of this 
western land. 

I call to mind the charm of my boyish 
life in the dull old town before I plunged 
into the battle beyond. Of this anon. My 
father, I say, was an artist in that same 
cathedral city. He was proud, and even- 
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tually came under the narrowness and 
vanity of the clerical influence. I must be 
educated for the Church; and so I was, 
Heaven forgive me ! 

But I am wandering from Summerdale, 
where I came when the battle was at an 
end — over for good, so far as I was con- 
cerned. I had fought and lost, done battle 
with the foe and been defeated. I fled, and 
came to Summerdale. 

The first hot days of my disappointment 
are long since past, and I sit by the river 
and thank God that I came here to be at 
rest. The chimes which were funereal are 
now tender gentle music to my squI, and 
the moss on the fountain is not softer than 
the quiet peaceful path of my life. 

Some of the select few who nodded over 
my first sermon have dropped away quietly 
to their rest. The Squire is gray and 
gentle now. He sits with me in the 
porched doorway of the hall, and talks 
of his early days. His horses no longer 
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lacerate my early hopes. Indeed, there is 
a mild chestnut cob which carries me now 
and then to the county town ; but these are 
very rare occasions, and I come back again, 
with thankfulness and gratitude, to the 
slumbering river and the mosses of Sum- 
merdale-in-the- Water. 

Jxicundi acti labores. I am not a scholar 
in the general acceptation of the term. I 
know little Greek and less Latin. That was 
one of the reasons why I was overcome in 
the fight. Some men have a faculty for 
languages : I was not bom to be learned in 
this direction, but I know the fathers al- 
most by heart nevertheless — HippolytuSy 
IrenaBus, Clement of Alexandria, TertuUian, 
Theophilus, Clementine, I regarded this 
exercise as a duty when I found my mind 
more than usually occupied with the holi- 
day books of fancy and imagination. 

Summerdale is just outside the world, 
on the borders of life, at the outskirts of 
the battle-field. I sometimes catch faint 
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sounds of the din of the conflict. The blare 
of the trumpet and the rumble of the drum 
now and then reach me on the wings of the 
western wind. 

Occasionally brother soldiers who have 
been wounded in the battle, friends of the 
old days, comrades in arms, find their way 
to Summerdale. They come back to me at 
long intervals; come back with changed 
faces and changed manners; come back 
when their dreams are over, baffled, broken, 
defeated. Rarely indeed do any but the 
confounded find me out; the maimed and 
wounded; they who have fainted by the 
way and fallen; the deserted of Fortune. 

The rich and victorious have lived out of 

■ 

the old ways. They have gone beyond the 
old associations. They have been triumph- 
ant. They have acquired power. The world 
is at their feet, subdued, vanquished, over- 
come, so far as their limited wisdom under- 
stands victory. These warriors are not for 
Summerdale. They forget the Perpetual 
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Curate who rode forth with them in the 
fray, pushed on by the same hopes, stimu- 
lated by a kindred ambition. 

No, it is in the hour of defeat that my 
old acquaintances and :Q:iends come back to 
me. When they have a fall, they think of 
the retreat outside the world, and its gray- 
bearded exile. A fellow feeling jogs their 
memory, and they 'hunt me up,' as they 
call it. When finance has hit them ; when 
the bishop has died without promoting 
them; when they have sent their last pic- 
ture to be rejected at the Academy ; when 
their books have failed ; when the woman 
they loved has proved unfaithful, — then they 
think of the old days, the old friends, the 
schoolboy companions, the college chums, 
of early dreams and early hopes, and of 
other men who have suflfered. Then, re- 
membering the Perpetual Curate of Sum- 
merdale-in-the-Water, they ' hunt him up,' 
to shake hands again, and re-fight their 
battles over his winter fire, or recount their 
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strange eventful histories in the sunlight 
of the valley, while the bees hum a soft and 
lulling accompaniment to the more pathetic 
passages of their personal stories of the 
battle. 



CHAPTER n. 

* STBANGE EVENTFUL HISTORIES.' 

Strange is the news which these Mends of 
my youth bring out of the world, from the 
battle-field of life. 

I see the Times now and then, many 
days after publication. It is a romance to 
me. Its strange stories are like events I 
have read of in other days. The journal 
is a despatch from the war. I note its lists 
of killed and wounded, and I look up from 
its blurred and blotted columns to gaze 
upon the long winding river, and think of 
the land that lies beyond. 

But my friends who hunt me up, they 
are waifs and strays of the fight itself. 
They have been in the conflict, and that 
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recently. They know all abont the marches 
and countermarches, the sieges and capitu- 
lations. They have encountered the giants 
single-handed. They have seen the sons of 
Coelus and Terra, and can describe their 
horrible features. They have measured 
clubs and swords with them. 

Marvellous are the stories of these 
friends of my youth. Sometimes I think 
my poor wounded visitors multiply their 
foes, as FalstafF did; but it is long since 
I was bruised in the wars, and twenty years 
of Summerdale is no more than a week in 
the world. 

How they talk, these crushed friends of 
my youth! Their metaphors are often as 
confused as their stories. Cardinal Perron 
might have found in them materials for 
another treatise. One nian is full of Scylla 
and Charybdis, turning the fight into a 
naval encounter instead of a war on land ; 
another talks of Arges, Brontes, and Ste- 
ropes; another of Pluto and Mammon; 
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another of Satan and the fiends; another 
of Fortuna and Fate, and Scylla and 
Charybdis, all in a breath. Circe is on 
some lips, and I listen to stories of the 
Grand Passion with a heart whose beating 
is quickened by my own never-to-be-for- 
gotten memories. 

Ah, my poor companions, ye wot not 
of the burning ploughshares over which 
Fate drove the Perpetual Curate before 
• our Father rescued him, and led him to 
the refreshing waters of the valley. Some 
of you know and feel that I sufiered much ; 
but only He who knoweth all things hath a 
a true knowledge of me and my sorrows. 
There is a peace which passeth all under- 
standing. I have found it. Sometimes a 
shadow of the past falls upon it, and my 
soul wanders occasionally in the darkness. 
I come through these earthly trials with a 
firmer faith and hope in the promise of the 
life to come. 

Lately there came to me two men who 
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had been maimed and lamed in the financial 
storm which raged in the great world. I 
knew it had been; for I saw accounts of 
social wrecks and disasters in the Times. I 
had read notices of the panic, and had been 
called upon to describe, to the best of my 
knowledge, what a panic was. My handful 
of parishioners had heard that there was a 
panic in London, and there had been a seri- 
ous discussion among them as to the nature 
of the beast. 

Arthur Masters knew what the panic 
was. He was the first of my two friends 
who hunted me up after the storm. He 
had been educated for the Chtlrch, but he 
was always fond of figures ; he was great in 
arithmetical calculations, had notions about 
the currency, and finally, instead of digging 
and delving into the mysteries of theology, 
he plunged into finance. Two years ago he 
was worth a hundred thousand pounds; a 
week since, when he sat by my side at 
Summerdale, he was not worth as many 
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pence. Had he been content with a hun- 
dred thousand pounds, he might have pos- 
sessed that vast sum now. He wanted two 
hundred thousand, and he is ruined. He 
confessed it all to me. He had fought for 
too much : and now he is gray and short of 
breath, and seeks for the rest that will not 
come. 

He never sought me when he was vic- 
torious; but I do not tell him this. He 
has been forced aside into the byway of 
life, and that is how he finds me out. I 
remember him when he was a bright curly- 
headed fellow, the pride of a fond mother, 
and the admiration of a host of pretty girls. 
When I fell in the fight, and was pushed 
aside, I saw his brougham driving down 
to the House of Commons. At least, 1 
think I saw it ; but the time wears out so 
rapidly, and Summerdale is fruitful in fan- 
cies. Masters thought he would like the 
old village — my slumbering Valley of 
Poppies. The crumbling stocks beneath 
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the elms and the daws up in the church 
tower had a special attraction for him. 
But he was only resting awhile. The air 
was grateful to his dazed brain, and the 
homely food restored the tone of both 
mind and body. In a week he stood erect, 
and then he longed to be once more in the 
fight. To-day he sends to me, through the 
post, what he calls the draft of a prospec- 
tus for a new Limited Company. I hardly 
know what he means. I suppose it is a new 
invention for some deadly engine to operate 
in the City. Should he retrieve his posi- 
tion, I shall hear from him again, and then 
see him no more. If he falls, I shall en- 
counter him outside the world, hunting me 
up. 

Some of my old friends drop in upon 
me out of gratitude. They have been 
saved at a critical time. A ' mutual friend' 
has stepped in with his shield at the pro- 
per moment. The hard-pressed soldier has 
regained his footing; and then all at once 
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the cTld times, the old faces, the familiar 
names, come back to the memory. 

Desprey is one of these men. He 
hunted me up three years ago; he came 
in a hired conveyance from the Barwood 
Junction, six miles away. The villagers 
flocked out of their houses to see him 
alight, and treated the driver to a mug of 
beer to learn the news. I hardly remem- 
bered my dear old friend at first ; his voice 
sounded like a half-forgotten memory ; and 
then all at once I knew him well. His 
explanation was brief. He was in the 
neighbourhood, and could not resist the 
temptation to call and see me; heard quite 
by accident that I was Perpetual Curate of 
Summerdale, and felt ashamed of himself 
that he had never looked me up before. 
' The fact was, he had been so much en- 
gaged one way and another, had had so 
many irons in the fire, and all that sort 
of thing, that he had not had a day to 
call his own for years. 

VOL. L c 
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I could see at once that 'Desprey had 
not been much hurt. There was music in 
his voice, his head was erect, and he smiled 
without effort. 

^Surely/ I thought, in my shambUng 
way, ' surely this is a victorious man, come 
to see me in the day of his triumph.' 

I began mentally to chide myself for 
being cynical about successful men. 

' Here is Wealth and Success,' I thought, 

' come at last to shake hands with Failure 

and Poverty for the sake of past days, on 

the pure score of friendship;' and I thanked 

Heaven that it was so. 
* 

I hope it may be so still, though I feel 
assured Desprey came out of gratitude. 
He had been down on his side; the foe 
was pressing heavily upon him. In an- 
other moment he would have been smitten 
unto death; and then the friendly shield 
had shadowed him, the friendly life had 
been risked to save him. This had roused 
his better nature, this had excited his old 
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love. Memories of the past had come 
rushing upon him like a rebuke; and so 
he had come to see his old friend, and talk 
of the spring-time of life in the parson's 
autumn daj^s. And it was so; for when 
the evening sun had set, and the mists had 
risen upon the bosom of the river, I lighted 
my lamp x)nly to see it obscured in the 
smoke of Desprey's cigar, as he told me of 
his escape. 

' It was at the height of the panic,' he 
said; 'I had fifty thousand pounds' worth 
of certain shares lymg with a margin, as we 
call it, at a great discoimt house. I had 
been hit in other ways, and had been com- 
pelled to deposit this scrip. Suddenly the 
shares fell; and I had notice that, unless I 
could cover them with ten thousand pounds 
by ten o'clock the next day, they would be 
sent into the market and sold. This simply 
meant utter ruin. I could not at so short 
a notice find even two thousand pounds. I 
had money, but it was not available. What 
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could I do ? I was a candidate for Wulstan, 
you know, at the time. That night I was 
to address the electors. I did not know 
what in the world to do. I felt that I was 
a ruined man, almost bankrupt in purse and 
in reputation, for the one would have gone 
with the other. I was paralysed; thought 
of my wife and children, of the girls at 
school, the pleasant country seat. I nearly 
went mad. Going down to the club I met 
Frank Somers ; you know Frank.' 

Here Desprey's face lighted up quite 
joyously, and I remembered Frank, as the 
stroke-oar of our boat at Oxford. 

'Yes, I remember Frank,' I said; 'just 
remember him.' 

' Ah, he is a fine fellow,' said Desprey, 
continuing his story. 'I met him on the 
Carlton steps, just going into the club. He 
shook hands, said how pale I looked, asked 
me if I was ill, and hoped nothing had hap- 
pened. In my despair I told him, as men 
will tell each other at such times, how I had 
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been hit, and what a fix I was in. " Ten 
thousand !'' he repeated to himself; " it is a 
heavy sum, but I think I can manage it for 
you." I hardly knew what to think of his 
remark. Ue thought he could manage it 
fbr me ! Why should he manage it for me ? 
I had never had a business transaction with 
him in my life. While I was wondering at 
his friendly words, he said he would go and 
see a friend in Pall Mall, and join me again 
in half an hour with an answer upon the 
subject. I went into the club; I looked 
vacantly at the papers ; I looked at the list 
of bankrupts, half expecting, with my panic- 
stricken "ideas, to see my own name there. 
I read a case of suicide, and regretted that 
I was a married man. In half an hour 
Frank Somers came back. " You can have 
the money at ten o'clock to-morrow morn- 
ing," he said; "and now be off to Wulstan, 
or else you will lose the train." I could 
make no reply. I leaned my head against 
the wall, and cried like a child.' 
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And he wept — ay, and sobbed, as he 
told me the story. Little as I can sympa- 
thise now with the outside battle (because 
I have nearly ceased to understand it), I 
wept too. Thank God, there is some good 
left, in the world still, and there are grate- 
ful hearts. Not that I long to be in the 
world again. It is no place for me. I am 
content to hear of it, and to give drink to 
the wayfarers who have fallen out of the 
lists for a time, or who have left them, like 
myself, for ever and ever. 

I have a companion while I write — a 
newspaper man. Strange people, these 
men who write and publish; these men 
who undertake to instruct mankind! His 
stories are full of romance and of wonder to 
me; stories with princes, and lords, and 
dukes, and actors, and artists, and beggars 
in them; stories of failure and success 
strangely commingled. 

I can hardly believe that I, the Perpe- 
tual Curate of Summerdale-in-the- Water, 
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ever lived in this world of .which the jour- 
nalist speaks. How strange it sounds, his 
history of personal encounters, of political 
strife, of literary rivalry, of theological 
chaos, of High-Church and Low-Church, 
and Broad-Church and No-Church ! Is my 
friend rehearsing his notes for a new work 
to rival Gulliver's Travels ? Is he airing 
his imagination for an appendix to the 
Arabian Nights ? Surely he has been 
reading Bidpai^ and is amusing himself at 
my expense. I am convinced that he is 
treating me now and then to an extract 
from Gil Bias. There is such devihy in 
his accounts of pit-falls and snares in life's 
highway, satanic engines hidden in the 
battle-fields, tnat I think of Quarles and his 
Emblems, then turn to Job, and finally to 
the Man of many sorrows, challenging in 
my own mind any soldier of this lower 
world to match Him m His troubles and 
persecutions. 

When the stars are twinkling in the 
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river, and the waters are going on and on, 
gently down to the sea, I look out into the 
quiet night, and am content to leave others 
to bear the cross in show and glitter, in 
pomp of deanery and bishopric ; content to 
let them have their chariots and their horse- 
men and their fat servitors ; content to"^ be 
outside the world in this moss-grown Sum- 
mer dale ; content to be the pastor, and 
master, and doctor, and friend, and instruc- 
tor of these poor people, living on the 
borders of life, journeying with the fathers 
of the village to the ' silent land ' where 

* The wicked cease from troubling, 
And the weary are at rest.' 






CHAPTER III. 

THE dean's youngest daughter. 

The visits of Masters and Desprey and the 
journalist, Ernest Fen ton, have given my 
thoughts a vast fillip. Desprey was a boy 
when I was a boy, and we both went to the 
same school, in the shadow of Wulstan 
Cathedral. 

I see the gray walls of the old houses in 
the CbUege Green. If the monks of old 
knew how to pass their days in quiet on the 
margins of pleasant rivers, their successors 
of the more modern faith have not failed to 
catch some of the olden inspiration. 

You could never have imagined the 
comforts of those plain-looking houses 
round the square. Their exterior archi- 
tecture seemed designed to repudiate the 
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idea of ease and luxury and pomp. They 
were apparently all back doors and back 
yards, shaded by tall spreading elms. Yoti 
rarely saw any one go in or come out. 
Wherever you entered them, you always 
got a glimpse of the larder or the kitchen 
first. And how clean, and sweet, and 
wholesome, and English everything was ! 
The bright open fireplace and the ancient 
spit ; the clean white flags and great oaken 
dressers, with rows of white and copper 
pans. 

When I was a boy, the interiors of those 
dark gray houses in the square were among 
my dreams. Desprey, who was a grand 
sort of boy in his way, laughed at the idea 
of associating mystery with those houses. 
He only thought they were dull, stupid • 
places, and he would be very sorry to live 
in one of them. 

My father said Desprey was made to see 
things in a diflferent * light to my view of 
the world. He was a thoughtful man, my 
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&ther, with the highest feeling for his art. 
It has often puzzled me how he came to let 
the canker of a narrow out-of-the-world 
town eat into his judgment; though for 
that matter I have at last come to love the 
sublime profession of the Church, finding in 
it the only solace and comfort, the suprem- 
est cabn and contentment of heart and 
soul and mind that man can hope to ex- 
perience this side the grave. 

Those old houses in the square, I have 
seen the elms whispering together over 
them, and heard the crows telling each 
other the history of the Deanery, with its 
quaint mullioned windows, and its smooth 
lawn of velvet grass. 

It was built of red sandstone, the Dean- 
ery, and it had a frontage to the river. 
You could see it fi-om the windows of our 
school. When you had been kept in for an 
hour for inattention to your studies, and all 
the other boys were gone, you could hear 
the ivy that crept up the red sandstone 
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shafts of the windows rustling in the even- 
ing breeze ; you could see the soft crumbling 
fajade of the grand old house blushing red- 
der and redder in the fading light ; the per- 
fume of wallflowers and pinks that crowded 
each other in out-of-the-way corners came 
over the grass ; and in the distance your 
mind rested on the bosom of the river. 

They never knew how much I enjoyed 
these occasional detentions after school- 
hours. The Dean of Wulstan was a divine 
of remarkably regular habits. He dined 
usually at four o'clock, immediately after 
evening service. At six o'clock his two 
daughters left the table, and his butler 
entered with a special bottle of port and a 
pair of small wax candles. Meanwhile the 
ladies walked several times over the lawn, 
looked out upon the river, sometimes 
plucked a flower, and then disappeared. 

I could not have been more than fifteen 
at this time. What a long vista it is, 
looking down Time's weed-grown avenue 
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to those days of romance and love ! A 
long, long lane, peopled with shadows. I 
wander down the mystic path often in my 
sleep, and see the old sunshine and the old 
flowers. The grass was greener in my 
boyish days, and the flowers sweeter, and 
there were softer purples and more glowing 
reds in the last glimmers of the sun. 

I wander along that mystic avenue, 
over weeds and briers, through storm and 
cloud, and I come at last to the fairest 
vision the sun ever shone upon. She seems 
to look at me out of her clear hazel eyes, 
and smile with her half parted lips. I 
have a rose which she gave me even now. 
It lies with other treasures in that cabinet 
by the western window of my favourite 
room in the old parsonage house of Sum- 
merdale. 

Ruth Oswald was the Dean's youngest 
daughter. Nearly every boy at Wulstan 
College was secretly in love with her. 

It was a rare picture to see the two 
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Misses Oswald come up the nave and into 
the choir on Sundays. The verger, with 
his silver sceptre of office, walked with a 
proud air as he conducted them to their 
curtained seat. 

Ruth was a brunette. She had a clear 
olive complexion that glowed with health. 
She had soft languishing eyes and dark 
brown hair. Dressed in a fashion now 
extinct, you could not fail to note the 
round contour of her figure. All the lines 
of beauty seemed to have met in that vision 
of loveliness. There was a tender eloquence 
in her eyes. Her lips, while they were 
sufficiently full and well-defined to denote 
generosity and a love of pleasure, had the 
delicacy of refinement and the graceful 
parting line which the physiognomist never 
sees but in a high and noble nature. 

You felt better for looking upon Ruth 
Oswald. Her shadow fell upon you like a 
blessing. There was nothing demonstrative 
in her manner. No rustle of silk accom- 
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panied her. She made no noise. You could 
not hear her walk, though she had a firm, 
elastic tread. Her presence was felt, not 
heard. You always saw her eyes first, her 
large soft dreamy eyes, full of sympathy 
and love, and shaded by long sweeping 
lashes, which touched her glowing cheek 
when her eyes were closed in prayer. She 
was neither tall nor short in stature, but of 
that fair proportion which painters agree in 
ascribing to our first mother, Eve. 

I fear me now that my prayers were 
not what they should have been on those 
Sunday mornings long ago. I sat nearly 
opposite to the Dean's pew, and often saw 
nothing and thought of nothing but that 
sweet young lady who leaned over the 
great open Prayer-book. I watched her 
parted lips in the responses, and the last 
sonorous sounds of the Amens seemed to 
linger about her and make her saint-like. 
My eyes would wander from hers to the 
angel choir of the western window, filling 
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my soul Ydth strange dreams of an earthly 
paradise. 

The sister of my beloved was cast in 
an entirely different mould. Moreover, she 
was ten year's Ruth's senior. Mary Oswald, 
I suppose, was about twenty-five when my 
worship at church was so much divided 
between the Dean's pew and Him whose 
chastenmg hand has since then been laid so 
heavily and yet so lovingly upon me. Mary 
was a tall, handsome, firm, determined 
woman, with light hair and gray eyes. She 
seemed to go through life as if it were all a 
matter of business. She accepted her po- 
sition as if it belonged to her by Divine 
ordinance, and played her part with the full 
consciousness of her supremacy in Wulstan. 

Mary Oswald was not unlike her father 
the Dean. He was a grand cleric of the 
old school. A tall, white-haired man, with 
a kind, benevolent face and large fleshy 
lips, which Lavater's experience led him 
to associate with sensuality and indolence. 
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You could see that the Dean was fond of 
good living ; everybody knew that the best 
of everything went to the Deanery, but no 
one could question the benevolence and 
generosity of the Dean's administration of 
his own and the Chapter's funds. 

I almost feel inclined to rise from my 
chair, and stand up reverently, as my 
memory pictures the Dean, in his gown and 
hood, coming from the vestry into the 
choir, where every person rose until he had 
taken his seat. It was an imposing proces- 
sion, the vergers making an impressive show 
of authority. They were portly, well-fed 
gentlemen, the vergers of Wulstan Cathe- 
dral. They stood firmly in their buckled 
shoes, and wore their semi-clerical gowns 
with an air of authority that overawed 
Wulstan College, and contributed in no 
small degree to maintain the dignity of the 
Establishment. 

You will see over that cabinet, which is 
sweetened by the odour of a rose and all its 
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blessed memories, a picture of a cathedral 
procession. It is my own work, and should 
have been hung in the Royal Academy. I 
thought so years ago ; I think so now. It 
was painted imder the inspiration of her 
love from one of my earliest sketches. A 
dark background, full of heavy, shadowy 
arches. A glimmer of yellow and purple 
light from a coloured window falls upon a 
procession coming through a darkened arch- 
way. A dull silvery flicker glints on the 
vergers' rods. The Dean's crimson hood 
next catches the faint light, which dies out 
in the mysterious distance. Dim, shadowy 
columns, with quaint bosses and heavy 
oaken pews, are the accessories, worked in 
with warm browns where the light fell, 
and cold heavy blues in the outer shadows. 
There was a time when that picture 
made me weep. I gaze upon it now with 
a chastened sorrow. There is a sort of 
blissfulness of woe. You come to know 
yourself as time wears on, and sadness and 
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sorrow seem to bring you nearer unto 
Him whose story falls like balm upon the 
wounded spirit. 

It comes into my mind often to feel that 
I am selfish and unrighteous in too fondly 
cherishing memories of the past. There 
is an image even now which seems to 
stand between me and heaven, for late in 
the silent night and early in the morning 
thoughts of a happy time that is past fill 
my soul with earthly longings and regrets. 
When I turn my back upon what has gone 
before and look into the future for my 
reward, the vision of my youth becomes 
an angel of light. It is the spirit of the 
heavenly land. 

These throbbings of the heart that belong 
to earth often lead me into pulpit warnings 
against the sin of indulging in an earthly 
love that engrosses all other thoughts. I 
tell my wondering parishioners, with Youngs 
that a God all mercy is a God unjust. I bid 
them prepare for the removal of their idol. 
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I warn them that God is a jealous God. I 
urge them to strive against the passion and 
selfishness that sets up a temple in the 
heart to one being, be it parent, child, sister, 
brother, or lover. I condemn ambition, I 
denounce the desire for riches; but I tell 
my poor friends at the same time how hard 
it is to be pure and good and true and 
brave and generous; and I never let the 
erring one depart -without words of hope 
and comfort and consolation. I have a 
fellow-feeling for the weak and wounded; 
and hath not He also who lived among us, 
and took compassion upon the adulteress 
and the thief? 

An it be a sin to feel an inward rebellion 
against any heaven that does not give back 
to us our loved ones, my soul will never be 
purged of its wickedness. It likes me well 
to labour for the welfare of my little parish. 
I am conscious of no selfish thought or 
desire, unless it be selfish to wander back 
down that long dark vista of other days, 
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and wish that the time having sped so fast 
when the sun shone, would fly with more 
rapid wings now that the day is ended. I 
long for the night through which we enter 
the Promised Land. 

True, as the wise and thoughtful Bishop 
Rust saith, it is not for any mortal creature 
to make a map of that Canaan which lies 
above ; but it may be that some good, hea- 
ven-desiring pilgrim travelling thitherwards 
arrives sometimes near the borders of the 
new Jerusalem, and, getting upon the top 
of Pisgah, has the perfect prospect of a 
fair country which lies afar off and may 
not be described. I have stood in fancy on 
that holy hill, and seen the hazy light of 
the heavenly city ; but oftener has my wan- 
dering fancy shown me the dim curtained 
radiance of a cathedral choir, and a boy 
chanting the confessional responses, with 
his dreamy eyes upon the prayerful saint- 
like face of the Dean of Wulstan's daughter. 



CHAPTER IV 



MY father's studio. 



It was in the left wing of an old timbered 
house in a back street of the city of Wul- 
stan. 

The house had a curious history. It had 
sheltered a fugitive king. A knight of 
great fame had died in the little court- 
yard, after a battle in which his king was 
defeated. The knight had been wounded 
by a slug-shot in the knee. His enemy was 
a Roundhead. The battle had continued 
in the very streets of the city. Cromwell 
found among the prisoners the king's 
physician. He sent this doctor to the 
knight, and at the same time dispatched a 
surgeon from his own staff ; for the knight 
was a duke and a brave man. The doctors 
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differed. The Cromwellian said there was 
jio danger; the Royalist advised amputa- 
tion. Between the two the patient died, 
and was buried before the high altar in the 
Cathedral Church of Wulstan. 

The Old House of Sidbree they call this 
timbered edifice in which I was bom. It 
had a quaint outer hall and courtyard. 
The former was surrounded by a gallery 
supported on curious pillars, which served 
me to carry a swing and some other athletic 
appliances. Here and there the gallery 
was carved with strange devices. The roof 
was like a melancholy dream in wood. It 
required a stout heart to support you in 
this hall at midnight. Associated with 
bloodshed and battle, with ancient religious 
rites, with days of lawlessness, it required 
no stretch of imagination to fill it with 
ghosts and goblins. It was a low-roofed 
house, hemmed in by a high wall. 

There was an old-fashioned garden on 
the other side of the house, opposite to the 
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Uiiurtyard and entrance-hall. This garden 
was full of curious old trees, which made, 
annual shambling efforts to break into leaf. 
My father would not have them cut down 
because he liked old trees, and loved to put 
them into weird pictures of knighthood and 
fairyland. The centre of the garden was 
filled with grass. Beneath the wall was a 
narrow border full of the same kind of 
common-place sweet flowers as those which 
bloomed in the garden of the Deanery. Gil- 
lyflowers, lilies of the valley, primroses, 
violets, daisies, roses, were the plants most 
favoured by the gardeners of Wulstan, when 
I was a boy. Sweetbrier, lilac, and ivy were 
the ornamental shrubs, and these were all 
represented at the Old House of Sidbree. 

When you entered the precincts of my 
father's house you did so through a pair of 
rusty gates, which had an outlet into the 
main street. You proceeded along a stony 
pathway, softened by grass that grew in the 
chinks of the boulders. Then you reached 
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the outer hall, the shadow of which fell 
upon you like the weight of centuries. 
Glad to get through this dim region, you 
pulled at the great bell-handle which orna- 
mented the inner doorway. By and by a 
sleek, silent housemaid opened the door, 
and at once you knew that you were in the 
house of a man of taste. The square-tiled 
hall was full of pictures; so also was the 
oaken staircase. Mount upwards in ima- 
gination with me. My memory is as clear 
now as if I had only just left the place. 

Our footsteps resound through the clean 
but uncarpeted corridors. Once we have 
to bend our heads to escape an oaken beam. 
The light comes to our aid through deep- 
set windows. Presently we stand before a 
heavy doorway. We will not knock, but 
enter quietly. It is my father's studio. A 
smell of paint and turpentine and fusty 
portfolios greets us on the threshold. On 
our left are three windows, springing from 
high seats. The ivy taps at the glass from 
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without. On our right hand the wall is 
partly covered with rough sketches of 
knights and ladies, Cromwellian figures and 
studies of Royalist heads; trunks of old 
trees and long knotty branches ornamented 
with a few straggling leaves ; bits of ancient 
buildings, gable-ends, oriel windows, and 
effects of light and shade struggling with 
each other in castle turrets or cathedral 
vaults. On the floor, or reposing upon 
tables, are pieces of ancient armour, quaint 
cups and jars, a matchlock, two broken 
spears, a cavalry sword, a pair of Crom- 
wellian boots, a crested helmet of the 
fourteenth century, and a collection of 
English halberds, bills, and partisans. In 
the centre of the room, covered with green 
baize, is a small raised platform, upon 
which stands a living model, clad in partial 
armour, who, but for his sUken cloak, is 
not unlike the gentlemen who form an im- 
portant feature in the Lord Mayor's Show 
at the present day. 
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' That will do/ says a somewhat dry but 
kindly voice, as we stand in the paternal 
presence. 

The model in the fighting costume of 
past days makes a somewhat unknightly 
obeisance and retires behind a convenient 
screen, whence he presently issues forth a 
respectable labouring man, who touches a 
lock on his forehead and tramps out of the 
room and along the corridor, where his 
boots awaken all kinds of ancient and 
solemn echoes. 

My father, a gray-headed man, with a 
deep-set, eloquent eye and a lofty forehead, 
gives us a pleasant greeting, lays down his 
palette, and points to a jug of old ale, 
which we will quaff an it please you, and 
look at the painter's work. It is a scene 
out of some dark tragedy told in ballad 
lore, the discovery of a wife's ignoble in- 
trigue. The verse runs thus in my father's 
writing, lying upon the mantelshelf close 
by: 
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' Up, then, came that lady fair, 
With torches burning bright, 
She thought to give Sir Gyles a drink. 
But found her own wed knight.' 

The picture has in it a splendid effect 
of torchlight, in which the lady's face comes 
out warm and bright and glowing. Her 
lord, with grim and frowning face, stands 
by the body of her lover. The accessories 
are a bit of old wainscoting and tapestry, 
and a polished oaken floor. 

The artist is evidently pleased with his 
subject. He has adapted the ballad from 
an old printed folio of ' Reliques' by Percye, 
which the Dean has recently discovered in 
the Cathedral Library. He shall read it to 
us: 

THE FATE OF THE MAID OF LYN. 

Heaven forfend so old a man 

Marry so young a wife. 
As did old Eobin of Portingale, 

To rue aU through his life. 

For married they had not been 
Scarce a day or more, 
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When tlie lady hies away 
From her lord his door. 

* Are yon awake, Sir Gyles V she said. 

' Yes, lady ; what's yonr will V 

* I have bethought me of a wile, 

How my wed lord we'll kilL' 

* Four-and-twenty knights,' she said, 

* That dwell about this town, 
Twenty-four of my cousens 

Will help to bring him down.' 

Hearing this, his own foot-page 
To his master goes with speed ; 

Told him of his lady's plot, 

At which his heart doth bleed. 

' Be this true, my little foot-page. 

My lands I'll give to thee ; 
An be it not, thy day is done, 

A dead corse thou shalt be.' 

He called down his head cook man. 
The page he bent his knee ; 

* The supper dress, my lady call 

This night to sup with me !' 

* What is your will, my own wed lord. 

What is your will with me V 
^I'm sick to death, my lady fair, 
And would be nursed by thee.' 
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* An you be sick, my own good lord, 

Who me so yonng did wed. 
It grieveth me full sorely. 
Myself will make your bed. 

And at the end of your £rst sleep, 
A hot drink I will make ; 

And at the waking from your sleep, 
Your sorrows will have slake.* 

He put a silk coat on his back. 

Mail of many a fold, 
And put a steel cap on his head, 

Was gilded with red gold. 

He layd a bright sword by his side, 

A harvest for to reap ; 
And then full well old Eobin knew 

Whether he'd wake or sleep. 

About the middle of the night 
Came the Lady's cousens in ; 

Sir Gyles he was the foremost knight 
To 'gin the bloody din. 

Old Eobin with his own bright sword 
Sir Gyles his head did win ; 

So did he all his followers. 
Who ne'er went out again. 

Up, then, came that lady fair. 
With torches burning bright ; 

She thought to give Sir Gyles a drink, 
But found her own wed knight. 
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Straight fell he on that maid of Lyn, 

Daughter of the Mayor, 
And slew her with his vengeful sword, 

That lady young and fair. 

Then call'd he forth his own foot-page, 
And shook his trembling hand ; 

He gave him all his worldly wealth, 
And sailed for Holy Land. 

My father reads the ballad as I have 
heard him read it many a time in the days 
of my youth. 

It is a notable circumstance that the 
memory will often go back and count up 
in detail circumstances and events of years 
ago, while occurrences of a few hours' date 
will slip from the present thinking without 
an apparent trace, to crop up years hence 
perhaps, bright and fresh as these remem- 
brances of my boyish days are now. 

The Dean of Wulstan called occasionally 
at the Old House of Sidbree ; once in three 
months perhaps. His reverence was a patron 
of art, and a student of dramatic and bal- 
lad literature. 
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My father delighted in these visits, and 
used to tell. me now and then what the 
Dean said. 

I have no recollection of my mother, 
who died when I was an infant. There is a 
gray tombstone in the churchyard, not far 
from the old house. I have seen my father 
look sad when we have passed it on our 
way to prayers. We used to go to the 
parish church on Sundays before my name 
appeared on the books of the Cathedral 
school. 

My father was a grand old man of the 
grand old school of Tory gentlemen. He 
was full of chivalric sentiment and loyalty. 
His hatred of Puritanism was almost a 
disease. He allowed it to warp his judg- 
ment. There was a pamphlet extant de- 
scribing an interview of the Devil and 
Cromwell in the wood on the hill near our 
house. My father believed every word of 
it. He painted the scene, and filled old 
Noll's face so full of warts and blotches 
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that the Protector in my father's picture 
looked more sinister than the Devil himself. 
And so he was in my father's estimation. 

Had my father known that I had the 
audacity to be in love with the Dean of 
Wulstan's daughter, he would have regarded 
me as a rebel against honour, duty, and 
good faith. He might tolerate in a ballad 
or a picture the aspiring and ambitious 
love of a page or doughty squire, but he 
would never have forgiven such wild pas- 
sion in a schoolboy, and that boy his own 
son. 

It is the nature of love to be ambitious, 
to aspire. It takes no count of wordly 
differences in station. 

Love is unselfish, and knows no ignoble 
feeling. It is the pure flame of the mystic 
altar, lighted by the sun. 

True hearts are above gold and lands. 
Love laughs at common bonds. It knows 
no difference between prince and peasant. 
It sets the peasant in a glorious light of its 
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own. The idol may be rich op poor, lowly 
born or high in station. 

Love heeds naught but the object wor- 
shipped. It levels all ranks, weds the 
wandering minstrel to the princess, and 
gives the beggar maiden to the king. I 
loved the Dean of Wulstan's daughter, and 
should have loved her all the same had she 
called the sexton father. 

Is it strange that with the sort of 
education which this chapter indicates, a 
lonely boy among books and pictures of 
romance. Border ballads and ancient arm- 
our, having that simple-hearted, chivalrous, 
picturesque artist for my father, and living 
in an ancient timbered house, full of ghostly 
shadows ; is it, I ask, surprising that I grew 
up with ideas outside the pale of common- 
place — a visionary, a dreamer, a being apart 
from the crowd, with a liking for studies 
less suited to the Church than to the stage ? 

Shakespeare, Massinger, Ben Jonson 
were among my earliest books. My lightest 
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reading was the Arabian Nights or such 
quaint Border ballads as my father found in 
the Cathedral Library or wrote himself. 
At school the best prizes were given for 
translations from the classic poets. I had 
an honourable place in the list for a render- 
ing of a portion of the first book of the 
Hiad^ but I was invariably blamed for tak- 
ing undue liberties with the text. I was 
nearly flogged once for doing the rage of 
Achilles against Agamemnon into a loose 
sort of ballad verse. The head master 
said I must have got my inspiration from a 
pot-house and my metre from the market- 
place on Saturdays. 

He was right as to the latter charge; 
for I have stood many an hour listening to 
the ballad-mongers singing and selling 
their wares in Wulstan market. 

The influence on the common people of 
these Saturday songs might be taken as 
illustrative of the wisdom of Fletcher of 
Saltoun's friend in saying that if a person 
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had the making of the ballads of a nation, 
he need not much care who had the making 
of the laws. Yet this tribute to the teach- 
ing, and influence, and truth of the ballad 
is rather an unpleasant reflection, when we 
see that this class of composition is full of 
doubts concerning the honour of woman 
and thick with illustrations of her frailty 
and lack of virtue. 

It is the same with regard to our pro- 
verbs. Woman cuts a sorry figure in the 
proverbial sayings of every nation under 
the sun. The sex may fairly retort that 
men wrote the songs, and had a hand in 
giving shape and permanence to the pro- 
verbs. Woman is what man makes her. 
She should be judged with leniency and 
tenderness, with one thought for her sins 
and a thousand for her temptations. 



CHAPTER V. 

'an undying perfume.' 

Was it an ancient bard who loaded a half- 
forgotten verse with metaphorical images of 
memory? — or came the thought in some 
forgotten dream? Memory is the Divine 
link between what is past and what is yet 
to come. It is soul-thought, the action of 
the undying mind that lives apart from the 
body. It will be with us in the grave ? 
Who shall answer ? What is soul? Memory. 
What is memory ? Soul. No ; memory is 
not that ; for memory is a soft and soothing 
dream of the past that looks for renewal in 
the future. 

What would memory be to the Per- 
petual Curate of Summerdale if he could 
not look onwards to meeting again that 
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image of delight at whose feet Memory lays 
her treasures, and from the shadow of whose 
presence comes that which maizes memory 
a comfort and a joy for ever ? 

Memory is part of the living soul? Yes ! 
it is an everlasting echo, an undying per- 
fume, a continuing spring, a perpetual ray. 
In the days to come it will be a memento of 
the world that is gone. Even as these rose- 
leaves are a sweet-smelling memorial of 
those last sad happy days on the banks of 
the silvery Thames. 

Once a year I slip away to lay a flower 
upon her grave. Twenty years ago I had 
to travel half the distance by coach. Times 
are altered now. The Squire's cob carries 
me to Wulstan city, and thence to London 
by the train is but four hours' journey. 

Before I came to man's estate it was 
one of my dreams to live on the banks of 
the Thames, and she, my beloved, in after 
days, encouraged that ambition. 

It was a privilege, I thought, to live 
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near the grand centre of the world ; to feel 
the pulse-beat of civilisation's great heart; 
to be within the atmosphere most influenced 
by the outcome of Art and Science and 
Literature. 

My dreams came true ! There is a 
house within walking distance of the spot 
where the Druid tuned his harp and sang, 

' Thames ! 
Large, gentle, deep, majestic, king of floods !' 

The grand old elms still spread their 
branches over the flood, as they did twenty 
years ago. In truth, there seems less change 
hereabouts than in any part of London. 
Boat and barge and tiny yacht float gently 
by on the bosom of the tide. On Sundays 
the poor people come upon the Mall in their 
Sunday clothes, to lean over the wall and 
watch the traffic on the silent highway. 
They little think that the gray old man, 
who basks there also in the sun once a 
year, loves them for auld lang syne. 

I noted one or two faces that were 
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familiar years ago. I seem to see her in 
their wondering eyes as I slip a token of 
our relationship into their hands. 

There is no change in the quiet little 
house. It is the smallest house on the 
Mall; we were the only people who did 
not keep a carriage. ' The Cottage ' we 
called it. Next door was 'The Retreat/ 
and farther on ' The Seasons.' 

A modest house of three stories, The 
Cottage was built hundreds of years ago. 
It had looked out upon festive processions 
going down the Thames. It had seen gilded 
boat and barge going up and down, to Kew, 
Hampton Court, and Richmond. 

My love and I often sat in the twilight 
at an open window, and weaved together 
tales of lords and ladies who lived in the 
romantic days before steamboats and tele- 
graphs. 

Outside our little garden opening on the 
Mall there was a quaint old water-gate, and 
moored thereto we had a boat. 
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On one day in every year a creaking 
wherry now comes near the water-gate, and 
hovers by the dear old house. The pas- 
senger is the Perpetual Curate of Summer- 
dale floating by with his memories of the 
past. 

If my parishioners at Summerdale could 
see their pastor, on this day set apart solely 
to her memory, what would they think of 
the preacher ? And on a Sunday, too ; for 
now and then the day comes back indeed, 
the very Sunday when she departed. 

It is a season of mirthfulness and joy ; 
a season when bells ring through the mist a 
glorious message of love and hope. I hear 
the bells ; I know what they say. They do 
not say the same words to everybody. Her 
voice mingles with the music. Next to His 
memory who is our chiefest hope, the time 
belongs to her. When the leaves fall in the 
valley and the winter days come on, I think 
of the cottage on the Thames, and be it 
wind or snow that greets me, I stand on 
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one Sunday in the year by the elms on the 
Mail. Sometimes the sunshine falls upon 
my gray hairs. I have also stood there in 
the snow and rain and mist. 

In the chamber poem of my latter days, 
beginning its plaintive, touching wail with 
an apostrophe to the 

' Strong Son of God, immortal Love,' 

there is a passage in which my heart has a 
tender sympathy. The poet's experience 
goes side by side with my own. When on 
the gloom he strives to paint the face he 
knew, the lines are faint and mix with 
hollow masks of night. Crowds of puckered 
faces come between him and the one he 
seeks. They stream up from yawning doors, 
and people the shadowy thoroughfares of 
thought. Till all at once, beyond the will, 
he hears a wizard music roll, and through 
the lattice on the soul looks the one dear 
face, and makes it still. 

This crowded river, these moving lines 
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of brick and field, the new streets that 
rise where meadows spread, the labourers 
hammering on the shore, the unfamiliar 
sounds that strive to shut her out ; I note 
them all with pain, and then, all sudden- 
like and still, a plaintive song comes o'er 
the wave, and I see her once again. 

She whispers words of love -and hope, 
and trust and truth. We stand together on 
the heavenly hill, gazing into the prospect 
of the world to come. 



CHAPTER VI. 



IN HER PRESENCE. 



This is how I first had speech with Ruth 
Oswald. 

It was a warm June day. The windows 
of our school had been open all through the 
afternoon, letting in sweet odours and the 
drowsy hum of bees. Flickering reflections 
from the river had played upon the old oak 
ceiling, and set all the boys thinking of the 
fields and the bathing-place in the Daisy 
Meadows. 

The door of our school had been open 
too, and I had felt almost inclined to steal 
out into the sunshine and hide myself in 
the reeds by the river. 

None of the boys got through their 
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lessons creditably on this hot summer day. 
Even the masters wei:^ longing to be out in 
the meadows. We could hear the cuckoo. 
A butterfly came sailing into the hall. It 
was a delightful, lazy, tantalising afternoon. 
I shall never forget the time, because it is 
associated with so much that is pleasant hi 
my early days. It was the dawn of all my 
happiness, and all my misery too, that 
sunny afternoon in June. 

My father had desired me to be home at 
an early hour, that we might walk together 
in the evening. We did not often take the 
air in company, and when we did, the ex- 
cursions were always full of pleasure and 
delight to me at all events, and to my father 
also I believe. He knew the history of 
every foot of ground in and about Wulstan. 
He knew where Puritan and Royalist had 
fought and bled ; where the King had rested 
on his way to Boscobel ; and back to the 
old days of the monastery, when Prior 
Moore made pilgrimages to London, and 
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gave royal feasts. He knew the name of 
every plant and flower, and gave me lessons 
in light and shade, in skyey eflfects, and in 
atmospheric changes; making our walk a 
romance of knights and warriors, a chapter 
out of the book of nature, and a page of 
history, throwing such wonderful light upon 
my dry lessons at school, that the dead 
sticks and musty bones of the text-books 
became things of life and motion and 
poetry. 

When, therefore, the head master had 
given us his short but impressive blessing 
on that memorable afternoon, and my books 
were packed away, I plunged into the Col- 
lege Green with a light heart and anticipa- 
tions of a glorious ramble. For the moment 
even Ruth Oswald was forgotten. I gal- 
loped through the quiet streets, and reach- 
ing the Old House of Sidbree, flung open 
the rusty gates, bounded over the grass- 
grown footpath, and was soon clattering 
through the corridors, making the echoes 
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lively with my elastic footsteps. I did not 
stay to knock at my fisither's door, but 
plunged into the room with a joyous ' Are- 
you-ready-father ?' 

Robin of Portingale's wife was not more 
astonished when she found her own wed 
lord instead of Sir Gyles than I was at the 
sight which greeted me in my father's 
studio. I fell back more quickly than I had 
entered ; fell back in confusion and wonder. 

As I retreated I heard a subdued, pity- 
iQg, derisive sort of laugh. This was suc- 
ceeded by a rather sternly uttered command, 
' Come in, George, and ^B,y your respects to 
his Reverence the Dean.' 

That was a matter of no difficulty. I 
had seen the Dean of Wulstan in my father's 
studio before, and spoken to him. But she 
was with him. Miss Oswald and Miss Ruth 
were there. 

It was Ruth who first met my gaze. I 
saw her eyes, and they seemed to throw my 
whole mind into chaos. 
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Acting upon my father's command, I 
blundered into the room, hot and confused, 
but with sufficient presence of mind to 
make my best and most courteous bow. 

' George Himbleton,' said the Dean, 
putting his hand on my shoulder in a kindly 
manner, ' I am glad to hear so good an 
account of you at college.' 

* I thank your reverence,' I replied, 
covered with blushes. ' I fear the masters 
speak more kindly than I deserve.' 

* That is well said and modest,' the Dean 
replied. 

The ladies were examining my father's 
sketches during this brief episode. 

' Do you intend to follow the profession 
of your father, George ?' asked the Dean. 

* Art is to be a pastime and recreation 
for him, not a profession,' my father replied. 
'George will enter the Church, if he has 
diligence enough to pursue his studies suc- 
cessfiilly.' 

* I am sure the Church will have a good 
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servant in George Himbleton,' said the 
Dean ; and he patted my head. 

Then turning to his daughters, the Dean 
said, 'Is it quite understood, then, Ruth, 
that you are henceforth Mr. Himbleton's 
pupil?' 

*Yes, father,' said Ruth, 4f Mr. Him- 
bleton will have me.' 

I shall never forget these first words of 
Ruth Oswald. Her voice was music. It 
was fi^esh as the sound of a brook. Every 
word was melodious. Her eyes spoke also 
as well as her mouth, and all her face 
lighted up with kindness. I had hitherto 
only seen it in perfect repose. Now, in- 
fluenced by the exercise of her genial tem- 
per, brought into action, lighted up in con- 
versation, it was the face of a lovely girl 
made beautiful in the highest degree by a 
good and noble nature. The soul of a true 
and generous woman peeped out through 
her eyes, the glorious windows of a pure 
and noble mind. 

Vol. I. P 
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* Have you, Miss Ruth !' exclaimed my 
father, in his grandest and most courtly 
fashion ; ' the master will be proud of his 
pupil.' 

Miss Oswald the elder looked on cahnly, 
and seemed to say with her cold eyes, ' And 
so you ought to be proud of the honour 
we are conferring upon you.' 

* There is great promise in the sketches 
which Smith, the verger, left with me this 
morning, Miss Ruth. You are my first 
pupil, and I shall learn fi*om you, in studies 
of foliage such as these.' 

This was evidently in reply to that 
proud look from Miss Oswald the elder. 

^ I told Ruth you did not take pupils,' 
said the Dean, with the grace of a true 
gentleman, ' but I felt sure you would feel 
an interest in helping her.' 

« 

* I assure you, Mr. Dean, I regard your 
confidence as an honour,' replied my father. 

'Be seated, my dears,' said the Dean, 

addressing the ladies. 
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They were lightly dressed, the Miss 
Oswalds, in black silk dresses, with short 
waists, slightly open at the neck. They 
wore hats of white straw with black ribbons. 

Mary Oswald's light hair was bound 
tightly to her head. The expression of her 
fiioe was rather that of communing with 
herself than engaging in conversation. 
She had gray eyes and a calm passive &ce. 
It was a cold kind of beauty, Mary's — 
statuesque, formal, self- asserting. 

Ruth, on the contrary, was warm and 
genial, though calm and self-possessed and 
somewhat grave in repose ; but in the pre- 
sence of company she was bright and 
kindly ; indeed, the vivacity of her manner 
and discourse was now and then a little out 
of harmony with the languishing tenderness 
of her soft hazel eyes. Dark brown hair 

fell upon her shoulders in a bundle of loose 

« 

curls. She wore a red rose in her bosom, 
which heightened the healthy glow of her 
clear olive complexion. % 
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' I wonder you have not moved to Lon- 
don, Mr. Himbleton,' said the Dean; *you 
are buried here in this dull old town.' 

' I lost my wife in London, sir/ said my 
father, 'and never could endure the place 
afterwards. I brought her down, and laid 
her in the churchyard where we were 
married. It was her dying wish, and I 
came here, to live near the spot.' 

A tear stole into Ruth Oswald's eyes as 
my father spoke. 

'True, true,' said the Dean, 'I have 
heard the story before; I sympathise with 
your feeling, Mr. Himbleton.' 

'What is the subject of this picture, 
Mr. Himbleton? ' asked Mary Oswald, 
calmly, yet firmly, changing the subject, 
which she saw was becoming too personal 
for her own comfort, for she disUked what 
she called scenes and sensibilities. 

' It illustrates a verse in an old ballad 
which I adapted from some verses the Dean 
discovered in the Cathedral Library.' 
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^It is admirable in colour/ said Miss 
Oswald, ' but I do not' like the lady's face. 
She is evidently in fear of my lord with 
the sword.' 

^Just so, Miss Oswald,' said my fa- 
ther. 

*Let me give you a better subject, sir,' 
said Miss Oswald, sitting as calm as a 
statue, moving hardly a muscle of her face, 
as if she were talking to herself. 

My father bowed a gracious and digni- 
fied assent, and the Dean fidgeted with the 
tassel of his gold-headed cane. 

'When Paetus was condemned to die, 
his courage showed signs of eclipse. Like 
most men, he began to sink under his mis- 
fortune. To reassure and give him forti- 
tude, his wife, Arria, stabbed herself with 
a dagger, and presenting the weapon to her 
condemned lord, said — " Paetus, it gives no 
pain.'' ' 

' Pcete non dolet ! '. said the Dean, mildly 
giving the exclamation in Latin. 'Yes, 
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Mary, that was what you would call heroic, 
but none the less a great crime.' 

*It would make a fine picture of the 
tragic kind, such as this which Mr. Himble- 
ton is painting,' said Miss Oswald sternly. 

'I never met with the story,' said my 
father, 'but it reminds me of an equally 
heroic and criminal act on the part of one 
of King Otho's soldiers. Perhaps you re- 
member that in Plutarch?' 

' No,' said the Dean. 

My father looked at Miss Oswald for 
encouragement to go on ; but she sat with- 
out giving a sign either of assent or dissent. 

'It was a revolt against the King. 
Romans were fighting Romans. The rebels 
had obtained a marked advantage. The 
Xing wished to capitulate; he could not 
bear to think of a farther sacrifice of the 
lives of his subjects. His own troops were 
attached to his person beyond all belief. 
They kissed his hands ; they fell at his feet, 
and entreated him not to forsake them, but 
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to employ their hearts and hands to the 
last moment of thdr lives. They all joined 
in this request ; and one man, drawing his 
sword, thus addressed him : '^ Enow, CsBsar, 
what your soldiers are ready to do for you ;" 
and straightway fell upon his sword and 
died at his master's feet.' 

Kuth Oswald turned so pale at these 
recitals that I slipped from the room and 
brought a jug of cold water, and was back 
with it before her agitation was noticed. 

My reentrance, however, attracted at- 
tention, and then the Dean, looking from 
me to his daughter, said, *We are making 
Ruth ill; she cannot listen to this kind of 
story.' 

I had presented the water, and it had 
been accepted before my father could oflfer 
his apologies, and I thought afterwards that 
there was an especially tender look in those 
dear eyes as she thanked me ' for taking so 
much trouble.' 

' Self-denial,' said Mary Oswald, hardly 
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deigning to notice her sister's discomfort, 
' is true nobility ; self-sacrifice is the highest 
virtue; 

It struck me at the moment that Miss 
Oswald had an opportunity of exercising 
her consideration for others on the spot, 
and I ventured to say so to my father when 
we were walking through the fields outside 
Wulstan on this red-letter day of my his- 
tory. 

How deliciously that summer evening 
closed in ! 

I look back, and the calm of that happy 
time seems somewhat akin to this Valley of 
Poppies. The air is filled with the smell of 
wild roses and honeysuckle and the snowy 
elder-tree. There are fields of green wheat, 
fresh and bright and promising as hope. 
Long lines of blue smoke sail upwards 
from suburban chimneys. At quiet bends 
in the river the water-lily slumbers on the 
waters, and flowery rushes fringe the pools. 
The merle and the woodlark make the 
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solitude musical with their eloquent notes. 
All things seem in happy accord, as if they 
sang a quiet harmonious madrigal. • My 
heart throbbed in unison with nature's own 
pulsations ; but a human voice mingled with 
the merle's song and the woodlark's. I set 
a human face in a framework of flowers 
and grasses, and all things that were beau- 
tiful. And her name was Ruth Oswald ! 



CHAPTER VIL 

THE PLEASURE OF POETIC PAINS. 

The charm of composition is not confined 
to the poet. The veriest prose writer 
enjoys with him an equal gladness. It is 
the sensation of describing thought that 
gives pleasure. The feeling is the same in 
a discourse as well as in an essay. The 
understanding is charmed tat its -own use- 
fulness. The dissemination of what it has 
acquired is an intellectual enjojmaent. 

Nature has implanted in the mind a 
desire to give up the secret stores of thought 
and memory. It is not always that we 
yield to this instinct under an impression 
that what we have accumulated will be use- 
ful to others. We must give forth. It has 
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been ordained by nature. This is the plea- 
sure of poetic pains. , 

The preacher has a higher enjoyment 
stUl, if he be a sincere and an earnest man ; 
for then his ideas and the truths which he 
communicates have the stamp of usefulness 
upon them. The personal pleasure afforded 
to him is enhanced by the inner conscious- 
ness of the value of his discourse to others. 
He sees his words and the precepts of his 
Master fiJling upon holy soil, and springing 
up into flowers that fill the soul with the 
odour of sanctity. 

My pleasures in this respect are a strange 
mixture of pedantry, egotism, and burnt- 
out passion. 

It is a soft, dreamy kind of happiness 
that comes to me in the pulpit, a drowsy, 
humming gladness, something entirely dif- 
ferent from the sensations which thrill me 
as my pen wanders through these passages 
of my life. 

I rarely preach any doctrine in the 
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pulpit, beyond that of the Redemption. I 
dwell upon the humanising features of 
Christ's religion. I continually place His 
image before my flock. It is comforting to 
them when I point out the simplicity of 
His teaching, and show them how little is 
really required of them by an all-wise and 
loving Creator. I have only one crotchet 
which disturbs the even tenor of their 
thoughts. They must love nothing over- 
much. The mother thinks of her child, the 
lover of her who fills his heart, the miser 
of his gold ; and they are disturbed. The 
anchor which they had cast down into the 
deep sands ; they feel it slipping away. See- 
ing their sudden trouble in their faces, I 
try to help them back to the quiet repose 
of an implicit faith in His goodness and 
mercy and consideration. 

Why should I tell them to love nothing 
over-much ? 

I seem to be continually warning them 
against the chance of falling into the path 
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of my own life. Yet when I analyse my 
own feelings, I see that I owe my present 
happiness to my misfortunes. Here in this 
somnolent valley, shut up with my own 
thoughts, I live a new life of quiet bliss. My 
former life was the bud. The present is the 
blossom, its luscious fruit is in the future. 

The air is filled with tender voices. I 
see Ruth's dear face in the clouds. I mark 
her very thoughts in the flowers. I make a 
boat of my memory, and sail it down the 
river to the shady groves of Wulstan. J 
walk with her through the cloisters. I 
hear the organ pealing. I see her sweet 
face looking heavenwards, and my soul bows 
before her with its weight of happiness. 

What matter if at times the rush of 
memory is so great, so overwhelming, so 
real, that I seem to wake as from a dream, 
and find my valley changed into a desert? 

These bitter moments only give addi- 
tidnal dulcitude to the return of religious 
calm and content of recollection. 
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When the tide of despair has spent itself 
and the sea of thought is placid, swept by 
the gentle breezes of long past years, I can 
sit and half-believe the philosophy of Plato 
which conceives every man to have been 
bom, as Bolingbroke puts it, with a certain 
reminiscence, and that when we seem to be 
taught, we are only put in mind of what 
we knew in a former state. 

When I first saw Ruth Oswald my mind 
leaped back upon its inspiration, the inspi- 
ration of my first being. Her presence 
kindled into life the reminiscence with which 
I was bom. My soul had found its talis- 
man. No wonder that she filled up every 
nook and comer and valley in my heart ; no 
wonder that my bliss was too great for 
words ; no wonder that I trod upon air ; no 
wonder that my life was intensified, that 
the flowers were brighter, the river clearer, 
the song of birds more melodious ; no won- 
der that the secret of existence seemed 
suddenly to burst in upon my hitherto 
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darkened mind; no wonder that the act of 
living became intensified; no wonder that 
the world was suddenly filled with bright 
hopes and fancies, and grand ambitious im- 
pulses. 

When her sweet voice in gentle accents 
of love fell upon my ear and made music 
throughout my soul, I was only put in 
mind of what I had once known in some 
former state, and what I shall know again, 
with a vast intensity of knowledge, when 
the indefiniteness of the former state and 
the reality of the present shall be concen- 
trated in one stupendous and everlasting 
heart-beat of love. 

They who have deKghted in hypocrisy 
and usury, in deceit and malice, in selfish- 
ness and robbery, what shall their lot be in 
that future state to which we are drifting ? 
Shall there be any hereafter for them ? To 
him that everlasting life shall be given ! Is 
it given to all? Is not resurrection the 
reward erf virtue? Is not the punishment 
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of hell intended to denote the everlasting 
oblivion of the grave ? 

These are the thoughts of my closet. I 
never give them utterance in the pulpit. 
I suspect them. They are not genuine. I 
half doubt, half believe in them ; and finally 
lay them aside as emanations of my weaker 
moments, ftmgi of the mind, exostosis of 
passion, furuncle engendered by the dejec- 
tion that comes upon me when, for a mo- 
ment, seeing her face, I put out my hand, 
and find her not. 

There was among the Dean's visitors at 
Wulstan one Erasmus Pensax. 

It was the continual wonder of the ca- 
thedral city that the Dean condescended to 
have Pensax for a friend. 

A small town is worse than a village for 
espionage. It mixes the larger vices of the 
city with the small-talk of the hamlet. Wul- - 
Stan had its public meetings, its trade and 
commerce, its Towij Council, its elections of 
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members of Parliament — ^indeed, all the af- 
fectation of a great city ; and it had its tea- 
parties, its evening gossips, its doorway 
talk, just as Summerdale has. 

In Summerdale we know enough of each 
other to be sjnnpathetic and indulgent. We 
are one family. We all meet in one church 
Sunday after Sunday, and now and then all 
stand by one grave. 

Wulstan is just too large to have the 
sympathetic relationships of a village com- 
.munity, and the less it knows of any man 
or woman whom it envies or dislikes, the 
more bitter it is in its criticism, the more 
unscrupulous in the stories it tells of the 
man or woman who, for the time being, 
comes up for dissection at its tea-meetings 
and its charity sewing- societies. 

Wulstan disliked Erasmus Pensax, not 
for any particular fault that they could 
identify at the time, but they respected their 
Dean so much that they hated Pensax be- 
cause he was the Dean's guest. 

VOL. I. G 
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Pensax was a lawyer at Wulstan, who 
had eaten his dinners and been called to the 
bar ; not that he had the ability to practise 
there, but he was ambitious, and hoped to 
gain social distinction by this advancement ; 
and so he did. At the assizes he put on his 
wig and gown, and was to be seen wander- 
ing in and out of the court, briefless, but 
satisfied. He was rich, and no wonder, see- 
ing that he saved all he got. He lived in 
an old tumbledown house on the outskirts of 
Wulstan, with a little fat, sweltering house- . 
keeper, who was one of the mysteries of the 
city. Everybody wondered how she con- 
trived to keep any flesh on her bones in 
Pensax's service. 

Desprey used to say that Erasmus Pen- 
sax would marry Mary Oswald, and be 
member for Wulstan. 

* That is,' he continued, ' if I don't stand 
myself, and beat him on the poD.' 

I often thought of Desprey's remark 
afterwards. It was made a week before I 
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left Wulstan for Oxford. I was going to 
dine at the Dean's the next day, and was 
telling Desprey of his reverence's kindness 
to me. 

* From that day, when the Dean three 
years ago patted me on the head in my 
father's studio, he has always taken special 
notice of me,' I said. 

' Yes, and so has the Dean's youngest 
daughter,' said Desprey. 

I blushed, and was angry. I did not 
like any of my companions to mention 
Ruth. 

' Don't be absurd, Desprey,' I said. 

' I am not absurd ; it is you who are ab- 
surd ; why not stick up for her, man? She's 
only a girl.' 

' Desprey, we shall quarrel if you talk 
in this fashion.' 

' Quarrel, George ! Get out, man ; we 
shall never quarrel — we shall always be 
friends, and some day we shall be swells in 
London.' 
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'Why in London, Desprey? 

' Because London is the world,' he said. 
• ' It may be some people's world.' 

' It is the world,' said Desprey. ' Do 
you imagine you are going to settle do^\Ti 
into a groping country parson ? Not you.' 

' I do not know what else I shall do.' 

'ShaUIteUyou?' 

'You are always guessing at people's 
futures.' 

'I see a little farther than my nose,' 
said Desprey. 

' You ought to dye your face and go in 
for fortune-telling.' 

'I can tell your fortune, Georgy, my 
boy,' he said, laying his hand on my shoul- 
der. 

' Tell it,' I said. 

' You will go to college, marry Miss Os- 
wald, and get a swell church in town.' 

I disliked Desprey for talking so flip- 
pantly of Ruth ; and yet it gave me a strange 
pleasure to hear him say I should marry 
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her. It had not entered into my mind 
even to dream of such an event. My love 
had only aspired to be permitted to wor- 
ship and adore, to walk beside her and gaze 
upon her face, to listen} to her voice, and to 
live within the radiance of her smile. 

'Desprey, you have no sensibilities,' I 
said. 

'No; I don't paint pictures and write 
poetry. I am going in for harder studies — 
engineering and politics. You are going to 
college ; I am going into a thundering noisy 
iron-foundry for fivje years, and then into a 
mechanical dra^vuig office. You mean to 
be a bishop ; I shall construct bridges and 
railways, and sit on the Liberal side of the 
House of Commons.' 

' My future is very indifferent and un- 
certain,' I said. 

'That is your own fault,' Desprey re- 
plied. ' Chalk it out.' 

' I cannot.' 

' You want courage.' 
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* I do; yet I am as old as you are.' 

* Eighteen is eighteen in your case; in 
mine it means eight-and-twenty. I have 
had more experience than you have. My 
father talks of nothing but the world ; and 
we have lived all over England, including a 
year in London.' 

' Yes, age is a matter of experience, I 
suppose.' 

'I should think it was, George,' said 
Desprey. * A year in London would make 
a man of you. Why does not your father 
live in London ? My father has often asked 
that question when we have been talking in 
an evening.' 

'My mother is buried in Wulstan,' I 
said. ' My father likes quiet. For my own 
part I should like to live in London. On 
the banks of the Thames, for instance; some- 
where near Chiswick or Richmond.' 

' Chiswick ! Absurd, my dear boy ! 
That's miles away from London. Say in 
Piccadilly or Eaton- square; somewhere in 
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the thick of it. That's my father's idea^ 
and it's mine. I have set my mind on Pic- 
cadilly, overlooking the park. That means 
twenty thousand a year, and, by Jove, I'll 
have it. And if he holds back long enough, 
I'll contest Wulstan with that thief Eras- 
mus Pensax, and beat him.' 

* Desprey, you talk wildly,' I said. ' Mr. 
Pensax is nobody, and never will be.' 

* Erasmus Pensax will marry Mary Os- 
wald, and be member for Wulstan, unless I 
defeat him. And if a sneak like that can 
win his way to the heart of that haughty 
beauty, a good fellow like you can carry off 
the quieter and prettier of the two without 
a struggle.' 

'It offends me, Desprey, to hear you 
talk so lightly, and so much like mere busi- 
ness, of being in love and marrying.' 

' That's because you are so confoundedly 
sentimental, Greorge. My father has taught 
me differently from yours. I am going in 
to be a jnan of the world. Let me tell you 
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that you will make a mistake if you don't 
give sentiment and poetry a wide berth.' 

This was the last conversation I had 
. with Desprey for years. The paths of our 
lives lay in different directions. He had 
seen his career with remarkable clearness. 
His strong will and indomitable persever- 
ance had marked out the course of his 
journey. He followed it with marvellous 
persistency. ' Onward ! ' was his motto. 
Nothing daunted him, nothing stayed his 
progress. If an obstacle came in the way 
to dam up the river of his ambition, he 
waited, and worked, and fought ; if the bar- 
rier was too great to be leaped, he turned 
the tide of his hopes into another channel, 
and escaped the obstacle without sweeping 
over it, leaving it behind him, a monument 
to his energy, his courage, and his mental 
resources. 

We talked of these barriers and triumphs 
the other day when he hunted me up in the 
valley. In one calm hour of this latter-day 
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meeting he said he envied me ; but this was 
only the momentary impulse of a passing 
thought. 

The mowing grass was waving in a 
warm June breeze, tossing the meadow- 
sweet on its bosom like foam on the sea; 
the dragon-fly was gliding in and out of the 
reeds by the river ; the drowsy rooks were 
nodding at each other in the elms, which in 
their turn were whispering like lovers in the 
sunshine ; the Squire on the hill was sitting 
in his doorway in the shade of a chestnut 
white and pink with blossoms ; and Desprey 
was overcome with the perfume of Summer- 
dale. 

The trailing garments of Nox had swept 
over the valley. The scent of the somni- 
ferous herbs of her son were in the air. 
Desprey drank in the sleepy odours, and 
dreamed he was happy; but he had not 
matriculated, as the Perpetual Curate had, 
for the Valley of Poppies. He only saw the 
old man after the battle was over, resigned, 
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contented with his lot, waiting his turn to 
be called to the Promised Land. He* knew 
nothing of the new vicar who changed his 
curate ; he knew nothing of the literary par- 
son struggling through the snow and sleet ; 
he knew nothing of that part of the battle- 
field in which I had fought and bled. His 
skirmishes, sorties, sieges, defeats, and vic- 
tories, had been out of hearing of the trum- 
pets that blared and the drums that beat in 
my campaign. When he visited the cottage, 
the siege of my castle had only just com- 
menced. I had no reason to fear defeat. I 
did not look for mines and petroleum shells. 
Beck's man had not been shadowed forth 
in my ugliest dreams. 

No, Desprey was ignorant of my great 
reverses. He knew nothing of the captivity 
of the defeated soldier, nothing of the house 
of bondage. He enjoyed the silence, the 
wayside rest, the quiet evening outside the 
world ; but a month's sojourn m the valley 
would have made him acquainted with Pho- 
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betor and his serpents. Only during my 
earliest days in the valley saw I once or 
twice this terrible offspring and minister of 
Somnus. He came no more when the bit- 
terness of my heart was sweetened by re- 
signation and* prayer, and the certain hope 
and expectation of renewed youth and ever- 
lasting bUss. 



CHAPTER VIIL 



AT THE DEANERY. 



I LAY awake, I remember, nearly all night, 
thinking of the dinner at the Dean's. 

I had never before dined at so famous a 
table and in such august company. Apart 
from the novelty of the situation in that re- 
spect, I wondered if Ruth would be present. 

In the intervals of my waking moments 
I dreamed that I sat beside Ruth at the 
piano, and listened to delicious music. My 
only trouble was that the eye of Mary Os- 
wald was upon us. 

By and by I found myself wandering in 
the meadows with Ruth, to be awakened at 
last by the reality of cock-crow and the 
sunbeams struggling through the weird 
fruit-trees of my father's garden into my 
little room in the eastern wing of the Old 
House of Sidbree. 
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I shall never forget that morning. 

I got up very early and wandered into 
my father's studio to look at Ruth's work. 
She came to my father twice a week. Her 
master was in raptures with his pupil's pro- 
gress. My father used to say that she had 
caught some of the inspiration of Salvator 
Rosa. There was a wonderful freedom in 
her style. Her trees seemed to stir with the 
motion of the wind. There was a breath 
in her sketches that denoted genius of 
the highest order. Her foregrounds were 
worked in with courageous carelessness. 

On this summer morning I sat before a 
study of river, road, and meadow which she 
was finishing from half a dozen nature- 
sketches. It seemed to me that there was a 
sort of tender melancholy in the tone of it ; 
something that appealed to the fancy and 
touched the heart — a kind of pathos to won- 
der at in a mere landscape. It was an au- 
tumn scene. The foreground was thick with 
the leafy debris of the trees; the hedge- 
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rows were red and brown with hips and 
haws and fading leaves ; the river was heavy 
with the shadows of October clouds. It 
seemed to me as if I could hear the voice 
of autunm in the flowing waters. 

The morning sun came streaming into 
the room. It fell upon Ruth's picture. It 
fell upon the painted story of Robin of 
Portingale's wife. It set the armour and 
models and vases and accoutrements of the 
soldier in a halo of misty splendour. 

No one could see me, only the sun, and 
I kissed Ruth's palette before I rambled 
out into the garden to commune with my 
strangely disturbed thoughts. 

Nearly three years had elapsed since I 
first spoke to Ruth, and nothing in all that 
time had transpired to give promise of a re- 
turn of my boyish love. 

I had taken off my college cap to her 
a hundred times, perhaps, and spoken to 
her half a dozen times in a year. 

Once I had picked up her fan at the 
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annual sports of the college, and the old 
smile came into her face as I gave it to her. 

On another occasion I sat near her at a 
concert of the Cathedral choir. Seeing that 
she was without a programme, I mustered 
up sufficient courage to hand mine to the 
Dean, who thanked me and gave it to Ruth, 
and her eyes rested upon me, foi^ a moment, 
full of tender recognition. 

Every Sunday at the Cathedral she filled 
my soul with her image. There never was 
a young man so completely the slave of the 
idol of his heart. 

Latterly I had begun to nurse the dar- 
ing thought of declaring my passion. I had 
done it once or twice in rhyme, but my 
better judgment had always come to my 
rescue and consigned the love-sick verses to 
oblivion. I was miserably at a loss to know 
what I ought to do. I dared not make a 
confession to my father. No opportunity 
ofifered for me to say to Ruth herself what 
I felt. Had such a chance presented itself. 
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I question if I should have been bold enough 
to have exhibited the presumption of my 
heart to the mistress of its choice. 

Time and the hour came sooner than I 
had expected. 

' George/ said my father, half an hour 
before we started for the Deanery, ' George, 
I feel no concern about your behaviour to- 
day, but I may as well tell you that a dig- 
nified calmness and becoming self-possession 
are essential elements in the manners of a 
gentleman. I have noticed on one or two 
occasions when you have been speaking to 
the Dean that you have betrayed some con- 
fusion of thought and manner. You must 
guard against such a weakness. While the 
dignitaries of the Church, and, indeed, peers 
of the realm and others of high distinction, 
are entitled to our especial respect, we 
should never forget to respect ourselves, 
having, George, in our own veins blood 
perhaps equal to their own. Our ancestor, 
George, was a Lord Chancellor of England, 
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who in his turn was descended from a dis- 
tinguished Norman family. I trust you will 
not forget this. No man is more ready to 
give rank all its due than I ; no man is more 
jealous of what is due to himself.' 

' I will not forget, father.' 

' The Dean has shown us a delicate at- 
tention in asking us to dine on this day, the 
last of your stay in Wulstan for some time 
to come. You have not seen much of 
society, George — little beyond your own 
home — ^but the manners and customs of 
Sidbree House will stand you in good stead 
everjrw^here.' 

My father always dressed for dinner at 
home, and made that mtfeal an event of im- 
portance. We frequently had guests. If 
any celebrated person visited Wulstan he 
was sure to come to the Old House of Sid- 
bree. 

It was chiefly through these visitors 
that I imbibed a knowledge of London. My 
father sometimes became excited under the 
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influence of their stories of the great world ; 
but whenever for a moment the wish to be 
there again crept into his thoughts, that 
tombstone in the parish churchyard dis- 
missed the intrusive desire, and reconciled 
him to the old house and its dear old studio. 

We walked to the Deanery. My father 
rung and knocked a little more defiantly 
than seemed to me desirable or necessary. 
We were ushered into the drawing-room 
by a noiseless footman in a black livery. 

Two strange oak carvings in the hall 
watched us into the room of state. Our 
names were announced in solemn whispers. 

Miss Mary Oswald and Ruth received 
us. We were the first arrivals; it occurred 
to me that perhaps no one else was coming. 
I felt very much embarrassed. My father, 
in his courtly fashion, planted himself beside 
Miss Mary Oswald, and soon engaged her 
in a fine-art discussion. 

Ruth had evidently made up her miud 
to talk, and to me. I struggled hard, acting 
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upon the precepts of my father, to maintam 
a becoming cabnness. Buth was not alto- 
gether unembarrassed. 

^ You are going to Oxford, Mr. Himble- 
ton ?' she said. 

* Yes, Miss Ruth,' I replied. 
' To what College ?' 

' Ballibl,' I said. 

^ 0, indeed ; then you will meet my 
cousin, Mr. Drayton.' 

* I shall haye great pleasure, I am sure,' 
I said, resolving in my own mind to be 
jealous of him, and to hate or love him for 
her sake. 

* Do you know Oxford ?' she asked, 
turning the leaves of an album. 

*I have been there several times,' I said, 
* and think it a delightful city.' 

'■ You will like it better than Wulstan,' 
she replied, looking up at me with an ex- 
pression of interest. 

* No, indeed I shall not, Miss Ruth ; L 
like Wulstan above all cities in the world.' 
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Euth smiled, and bent her head over the 
album, but only to look up again and say she 
liked to hear a good word said for Wulstan. 
I began to feel more at my ease, with 
the exception of a sense of painful elation. 
My heart beat wildly, and my knees trem- 
bled. I felt a similar sensation when I 
preached my first sermon. My lips were 
dry, and my hands burnt feverishly. 

* Mr. Erasmus Pensax,' said the footman, 
ushering in a tall, gaunt, gray-eyed, brown- 
haired gentleman, with large hands and feet, 
prominent knees, and wearing a shabby, 
tight-fitting dress-coat. 

*How do you do, ladies, how do you 
do ? how do you do, Mister Himbleton ? 
how do you do. Master Himbleton?' said 
Mr. Pensax, more in a tone of complaint 
than greeting, as much as to say, *I am 
the best man in the world, but nobody 
thinks so, and all the world's against me.' 

The Dean came in from the library at 
this moment. He greeted us all in a friendly 
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and kindly manner, and then sat down near 
Mr. Pensax. 

* One moment, Mr. Dean, if you please,' 
said Mr. Pensax, pointing to the library. 
'May we say two words, Miss Oswald — only 
two?' 

He did not wait for Miss Oswald to 
reply, but shuffled into the library after the 
Dean, and trod upon Ruth's dress as he 
passed, without apologising. 

'Peculiar man, Mr. Pensax,' said Miss 
Mary Oswald, noticing the faintest expres- 
sion of disapprobation upon my father's face. 
' He is very much misunderstood, very much 
indeed. The world invariably reports un- 
favourably of those whom it does not know.' 

' There is a great deal of truth in what 
you say. Miss Oswald,' said my father. 

'Mrs. Stamford,' whispered the servant 
at the door, and thereupon glided into the 
room a thin, washed-out lady, well known 
in Wulstan, the widow of a minor canon. 
The Rev. Canon Molineau followed — a gen- 
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tlemakL beaming with smiles. 'Honey and 
milk are under thy tongue.' 

' How do you do, Miss Oswald ? I am 
glad to see you looking so well, — ^yes, look- 
ing so well.' 

Mr. Molineau had a peculiar echoing 
manner. He invariably repeated his last 
sentence in a confidential kind of way 
beneath his waistcoat. 

^Yes, looking so very well; and Miss 
Euth — Miss Euth always looks charming, 
always looks charming ! Mr. Himbleton, I 
am so glad to see you. I hoped to have 
called to see a wonderful picture you are 
painting — you are painting — ^yes, yes.' 

^ I am always pleased to see you, Mr. 
Molineau,' said my father. 

' Ah, my dear Mr. Dean, how do you 
do ?' exclaimed Mr. Molineau, as the Dean 
and Mr. Pensax came from the library ; 
' how do you do, Mister Dean T 

Mr. Canon Molineau, seizing the Dean's 
hand, beamed over it a thousand good 
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wishes and a whole heartful of reverence 
and admiration. 

' I am well, thank you, Mr. Canon Moli- 
neau — ^very well, I think. Mr. Pensax has 
been making a proposition to me which you 
will be glad to become acquainted with.' 

' Indeed ? — ^yes, Mr. Pensax. I am so 
glad — so glad !' 

And then Mr. Canon Molineau laid his 
head on one side, and listened so sweetly, 
that Mrs. Stamford sighed in excess of ad- 
miration. 

*Mr. Pensax asks for the authority of 
the Dean and Chapter to fill another of the 
windows in the aislq with stained glass.' 

* Indeed ! How very kind of Mr. Pensax 
— very kind. I wish we saw Mr. Pensax 
oftener at the Cathedral — ^yes, oftener. Very 
kind indeed I' 

Mr. Molineau conveyed a rebuke and a 
compliment in the same honeyed tone and 
manner. It was impossible to say, unless 
you knew him well, when he intended to 
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reprove and when to flatter. Mr. Pensax 
knew him. 

'Yes, I quite deserve that, Mr. Canon 
Molineau; but, you see, it is a long way 
from my house to the Cathedral, and if I 
don't come often, I show my love for the 
Church in another way.' 

'You do^ you do, Mr. Pensax. I am 
sure the Church, sir, is greatly indebted to 
you — ^greatly indebted to you,' said Mr. 
Molineau, rubbing his hands and smiling 
ineffably. 

At this moment dinner was announced. 

' Mr. Canon Molineau, you shall take me 
in to dinner,' said Miss Oswald. 

' With a great deal of pleasure — ^yes, yes, 
I am sure,' said the Canon. 

'Mrs. Stamford,' said the Dean, offering 
his arm, ' shall I have the pleasure ?' 

' Mr. Himbleton, will you bring in 
Euth?' 

My father made a low bow. 

'Mr. Pensax and Mr. George, I am 
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sorry we have no ladies for you,' said the 
hostess. 

'We shall get on very well/ said Mr. 
Pensax, in his complaining, half-falsetto 
voice. 

And in we marched to the dining-room 
overlooking that bit of mossy lawn of which 
I have previously spoken, and which bit 
of mossy lawn overlooked, in its turn, the 
grand old classic river of the west. 

It was a rare dining-room, lighted by 
four gothic windows. The ceiling was of 
carved oak, cut into a symmetry of design 
that was remarkably impressive. Nothing 
so much as that ceiling ever, in my mind, 
bore greater testimony to the truth of Mon- 
tesquieu's remark, that things which we see 
at one glance ought to have symmetr}-. 
There should be a symmetry which pleases 
the soul by the facility it gives her of taking 
in the whole object at once. It is worth an 
architect's while, even now, to take a long 
journey to see that marvellous old roof in 
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the dining-hall of Wulstan Deanery. The 
walls were panelled in keeping with the 
ceiling and the fine old gothic windows. 
Several of the larger panels were filled with 
rare oil paintings by the old masters. The 
floor was inlaid with two different colours 
of oak, and the centre of the room was 
covered with a dark Turkey carpet. There 
were gothic fireplaces at each end of the 
room, with dogs on the hearthstones, and 
antiquated seats placed in the ingle-nooks — 
not for use, but to look cool and ornamental 
during the summer. 

•Although it was broad daylight there 
was quite a cloud of burning candles on the 
table and upon a vast sideboard of black 
oak, with quaint mirrors set in the back. 
The effect was singular. From the windows 
you could see the green banks of the river 
and the deep reflections that went down 
into the mysterious depths of the waters. 
The sunlight was excluded by outer blinds 
that fell over the windows, leaving only a 
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glimpse of field and water to be seen through 
the lower panes. 

The artificial light fell upon three vases 
of exquisite flowers, giving them a peculiar 
and unaccustomed hue. They looked like 
the blossoms of some fairyland of perpetual 
sunshine. 

When we were seated, a servant drew 
down the outer blinds and closed the inner 
shutters. 

The change was somewhat theatrical in 
its effect, only that it was more perfect and 
impressive than anything of the kind I have 
ever seen on the stage. 

The dinner service (an old Chinese pat- 
tern, with blue and gold and dusky red in 
it) shone out, the silver sparkled, the flowers 
were filled with rich shadows, the pictures 
went back into mysterious recesses, and the 
ceiling retreated as if it were a cloud-land 
of oak. 

I sat opposite Ruth Oswald. What a 
vision of loveliness she appeared to me 
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then ! I beheld her with an augmented 
delight, feeling for a moment that my pre- 
sence here denoted that my case was not 
altogether hopeless. 

I was thankful that a jar of roses inter- 
vened between us. When we wished to see 
each other, we could. If we desired to 
screen our faces, the jar lent us its shadow. 

I did not care for the Dean's dinner. I 
had no appetite. Mr. Pensax, Mr. Molineau, 
and Mrs. Stamford concentrated their atten- 
tion upon their plates. My father seemed 
to be well occupied. Ruth hardly ate any- 
thing. 

There was not much conversation over 
dinner. What there was chiefly had refer- 
ence to cathedral restorations, stained win- 
dows, and the comparative power of the 
ancient and modem painters. 

Between this discourse, my eyes met 
Ruth's many times. What is that faint 
but unmistakable glow in a woman's face 
which is inspired by the presence of the 
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man she loves ? It is the merest indication 
of pleasure, the smallest expression of satis- 
faction — a glimmer of light which none can 
see but he for whom the blushing signal is 
intended. I am sure the gratitude of my 
soul made itself apparent in my eyes. A 
thrill of indescribable delight brought re- 
sponsive blushes to my cheeks. I knew 
she loved me. Even a sense of my own 
unworthiness could not blind me to the 
discovery which Ruth herself had made to 
me. I saw her heart in her dear sweet 
face — saw her soul tremble on her lips, and 
I dared not speak, lest my voice should 
betray my emotion. 

When the ladies withdrew, I glided past 
Mr. Pensax and held the door. She went 
out last. Ruth, my beloved ! She followed 
her sister. She knew that my eyes followed 
her, and that my heart went with her also. 
We both knew each other's secret. Love 
has a language of its own — a silent lan- 
guage which is never misunderstood. 
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When the dining-room door had closed, 
I returned to the Dean's table, a diflferent 
being. 

The discovery of the last half- hour 
seemed to cut me off from all companion- 
ship. I had suddenly reached the highest 
state of bliss. 

I loved, and was loved in return. The 
knowledge lifted me above all worldly con- 
siderations. I seemed all at once to be 
superior to any one in the room. I took 
part in the conversation with a self-confi- 
dence that astonished my father. 

The Dean complimented me, and said I 
should make my way. He gave me some 
excellent advice against expensive habits at 
college, mentioning the case of a young 
man whom he knew well, one whose whole 
life had been made miserable through the 
debts he had incurred at college and through 
college acquaintances. 

Mr, Pensax tried to turn the conversa- 
tion into another channel. In after years I 
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understood why he did not care to hear the 
Dean hold forth upon such a theme. 

It is strange what a mixture of earth 
and heaven there is in our composition. 
Now and then in this Valley of Poppies I 
have certain regretful reminiscences con- 
nected with the Deanery port. It was the 
finest glass of wine I ever tasted. I was 
always a moderate drinker, and from my 
earliest days was accustomed to good wine. 
A true palate for port must have its founda- 
tion laid in youth. There was a soft, oily, 
delicate quality in the Deanery port which 
left pleasant memories behind it for many 
a day. 

Once I drank port-wine as a luxurious 
exercise; never more than half-a-dozen 
glasses at a time. I drink it now for my 
health's sake; and at this moment, so per- 
verse is our earthly nature, the remem- 
brance of the Deanery wine comes back to 
me, with the other happy recollections of 
the old days. 
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I can only forgive myself for this pro- 
fane touch of memory, in connection nith 
my love, by reflecting that I never forget 
anything that is associated with Wulstan 
and the Dean, and more especially with 
that day when I sat down with Bnth at her 
father's table. O, blissful time! I hear 
the dreamy melodies that trickled £rom 
Kuth's fingers in the drawing-room on that 
ever-memorable evening. I sat beside her. 
I saw her dear white hand wander over the 
keyboard, starting strains of music that 
made a present heaven of that well-remem- 
bered room. 

The Dean, Mr. Pensax, Mrs. Stamford, 
and my &ther sat down to a rubber at 
whist. Mr. Canon Molineau would look 
on. Yes, indeed, he preferred it. Xo, he 
would not play for worlds, when there were 
players so excellently matched. Perhaps 
he would cut in presently; yes, perhaps he 
would cut in presently. 

And all this time I was turning the 
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leaves of a volume of Mendelssohn, and 
Euth was telling me the story of her heart 
in the music, looking up into my eyes now 
and then, and making my happiness almost 
more than I could bear. 

I thought Miss Oswald's eyes were upon 
us once or twice, and Euth felt the glance 
also. But there was neither surprise nor 
unkiridness in the expression of Mary Os- 
wald's face; and I thought there was an 
unaccustomed gentleness in her manner on 
this occasion. She asserted her position 
and looked down from her moral and social 
height upon the guests; but there was a 
lady's gracefulness and refinement in her 
haughtiness. 

At eleven o'clock, Mrs. Stamford rose 
to go, and then the party broke up, my 
father and the Dean having scored a vic- 
tory against Mrs. Stamford and Mr. Pensax, 
the Dean promising that there should be a 
return match on some other evening. His 
reverence shook me warmly by the hand 
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at parting, wished me God-speed, and gave 
me his gracious permission to use his name 
if ever it could be of service to me. Miss 
Oswald gave me a grand wish-you-well 
kind of adieu; and Kuth, my own dear 
Kuth, returned the secret pressure of my 
hand. I walked home through the college 
green, beneath the old elms, with my arm 
in my father's. The moon was shining 
gloriously. We passed through the parish 
churchyard, that being the shortest way 
home. We neither of us said much. My 
father was occupied with his own reflections. 

When I reached home, my father em- 
braced me more aflFectionately, I thought^ 
than usual. I hastened to my room without 
a light, locked the door, fell upon my knees, 
and cried like a child, but with such a 
throbbing sensation of thankfulness and joy 
that I never felt before nor since. 

Presently the moon shone full in at the 
windows; I lighted my candle; and slept 
the sleep of innocence and peace* 



CHAPTER IX. 

* A BEMABKABLE CONVEBSATION.' 

The years seem to have gone with a mar- 
vellous rapidity, the years which I spent 
between Oxford and Wulstan. 

I was continually coming and going be- 
tween one city and the other. The Dean 
showed me many marked favours. I was 
frequently invited to dine at his table,, 
where I invariably met Mr. Erasmus Pen- 
sax, Mr. Molineau, and Mrs. Stamford. 
The Dean always appeared to have some 
special business with Mr. Pensax imme- 
diately before dinner. Miss Oswald always 
found an opportunity to offer an apologetic 
remark in the interest of Mr. Pensax ; and 
Mr. Canon Molineau never failed, in hie 
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own peculiar way, morally to tread upon 
the briefless barrister's corns. My father, 
as usual, got interested in a game at whist, 
and I succeeded in being thrown into Kuth's 
society as much as possible. Her cousin 
Drayton, whom I had made up my mind to 
hate, turned out to be a harmless old boy, 
who lived a quiet, happy life as fellow of 
his college, amusing his leisure by railing 
at women. 

It was indeed a happy time, those years 
during which I oscillated between my col- 
lege and Wulstan. 

Whenever an opportunity offered, I was 
in the old city of my youth. 

The distance was not great from one 
city to the other. Nor is it now. The 
Valley of Poppies lies between the two. I 
visited both places a few weeks ago. I 
rode the Squire's cob into Wulstan. There 
is. an old bookseller in the High-street upon 
whom I occasionally call. His mind is 
stored with memories of Wulstan, and his 
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shop with quaint old books. You go into 
the second-hand library through a pair of 
folding doors lighted with pecuHar lumpy 
turbuncular glass. Once inside, you find 
the old bibliograph in some corner of the 
room, amidst a heap of books. He puts his 
head out of a literary pyramid, and you 
may talk to him as long as you please. It 
is not at all necessary that you should buy 
his books. He likes you just as much in 
the character of gossip as in that of buyer. 

I can sit before the old bookseller's 
musty shelves and dream myself back 
again to the days of that dinner party at 
the Dean's ; for books and the old shop in 
the High -street are the only things that 
have not changed in Wulstan. The Cathe- 
dral is restored ; the lichens and mosses are 
gone from every wall; the gray rounded 
stones of the western doorway are gone ; 
the soft dreamy nooks and comers, fringed 
with grasses, are no more. Every stone is 
sharp and hard, every wall, every shaft and 
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pillar white and new ; and the air is filled 
with the noise of chisels and saws and mal- 
lets, and all the other clamour and din of 
restoration. The Deanery is changed ; the 
rugged sandstone fa9ade, furrowed with 
time, and looking like the calm face of some 
old poet sitting in the sun, is new and shin- 
ing, as if a plane had been passed over it. 
The old-fashioned flowers are gone also; 
trim dwarf geraniums and small ornamental 
plants, such as stud the carefully-ordered 
modem garden-dotted lawn of the Squire, 
occupy the gillyflower and daisy beds. A 
yew-tree which filled up a dark, mysterious 
corner, is succeeded by a dwarf poplar, and 
the elms in the college green have been 
pruned within an inch of their existence. 

I turn me from this modern Vandalism 
with a sigh of relief to my church in the 
valley, and to the remains of my old foun- 
tain with its rippling thread of pure water 
lying like a ribbon on the moss-grown 
pedestal. 
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Come down, friendly Squire, from the 
hill, and let us talk of our youthful days. 

It fills my soul with sadness, the vanity 
of the world. 

If we were to read of a race of men 
who, having nothing to show in art or 
poetry equal to their predecessors, set to 
and railed at the past, and called it barbar- 
ous and dark, the satire would be pleasant to 
that sense of satirical humour which we all 
possess, though Le Sage especially credits 
the French with this faculty of the mind. 
Yet in this nineteenth century we look 
back upon the people of the middle ages 
with a kind of simpering pity for their ig- 
norance and want of capacity, in spite of 
the glorious monuments which they have 
left us of their poetic taste, their inventive 
power, their architectural skill, and their 
scientific attainments. Look at their cathe- 
drals, their churches, their bridges, their 
palaces. Why, the very ruins of their 
works are full of illustrations of their intel- 
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lectual acquirements. Back still farther let 
the mind wander to the AcropoKs of Athens, 
the Temple of the Winds, and the monument 
of Lysicrates. We owe everything to the 
ancient Greeks in the way of general prin- 
ciples of classic art; indeed, we owe every- 
thing to the past, in which is locked up all 
that is great, and good, and noble, and mag- 
nificent. The keys of history and memory 
unlock the magic portals of yesterday, in 
whose silent towns and cities we may 
wander, until at last we become habitants 
of the sacred groves. 

I have no place in these latter days, no 
voice in the world's converse. Outside the 
valley I go about like the shadow of a past 
age. 

This very- day thirty years ago I was a 
panting, burning, living soul, fired with 
hope and love, happy beyond all imagina- 
tion, blessed above all men. I would not 
have changed ray lot for kingdoms. And 
here is the emblem of my joy, this rose I 
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told you of. Old Quarles would have read 
from it a different lesson than that which 
it has taught my heart. 

I had nearly finished my short proba- 
tion at Oxford prior to ordination, when, 
upon one of my visits to Wulstan, the Dean 
proposed to my father that we should make 
an excursion down the river to Tokeston 
Abbey. 

The Dean and Chapter of Wulstan pos- 
sessed a pleasure barge, a vessel not unlike 
the barges which floated on the Thames in 
the picturesque days before steam. 

Having large territorial possessions on 
the river, the Dean and Chapter were in 
the habit of making an official survey of 
them from the river, the navigation of 
which they inspected at the same time. 
This barge was to be our conveyance to 
Tokestone Abbey. My father introduced 
the subject in some special and suggestive 
words. 
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^George,' he said, ^I have had a seri- 
ous and remarkable conversation with the 
Dean.' 

*Yes, father/ I replied. 

*A very remarkable conversation^George.' 

*Yes,' I said. 

• 

* Don't look into the garden, Creorge ; 
look at me ; I want your attention.' 

My father was evidently in a difficulty. 
He was sitting before a new picture, with a 
burnt-out pipe in his hand. He had been 
painting and talking to me all the while 
about a hundred different subjects, when, 
suddenly laying down palette and brush, 
he referred to his remarkable conversation 
with the Dean. 

*You are destined for a high position, 
George, though your progress at college is 
not all that could be desired.' 

'No, I shall be a failure at college,' I 
said despondingly. *I feel it. I cannot 
bring myself up to the level of classical 
studies.' 
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' Down to the level, George ; perhaps 
that is a better phrase.' 

This, I am inclined to think, was spite- 
fully said on the part of my father, who had 
not received a classical education, and who 
was frequently reminded of his ignorance 
in this respect by Mr. Canon Molineau and 
other dignitaries of the Church in Wulstan, 
who attached as much importance to college 
as did Shakespeare's inimitable clown to 
court: 'Why, if thou never wast at court, 
thou never saw'st good manners ; if thou 
never saw^st good manners, then thy man- 
ners must be wicked; and wickedness is 
sin, and sin is damnation. Thou art in a 
parlous state, shepherd.' Not but what my 
father had a high opinion of a classical and 
mathematical training. I wish I could have 
profited more largely by my academic stu- 
dies, though, to be sure, the logic of the 
schools, and the highest forms of English 
interpretations of classic poetry, are being 
daily questioned and disputed. 
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Only a month ago my old-fashioned 
bookseller at Wnlstan placed in my hands 
a new book demonstrating the erroneous 
character of Aristotle's logic, showing that 
its foundation rests upon a false principle ; 
that it holds out pretensions which it can 
never realise, and requires a vast amount of 
labour for the mastery of it far beyond its 
merits. 

This is some consolation to me when I 
remember how distinguished my failure 
was at college. I was considered good at 
Latin verse, and better at metaphysics than 
mathematics ; but in regard to my versifi- 
cation, I found a good deal of that same 
prejudice which affected my translations at 
the Cathedral School of Wulstan. There 
was a great deal of truth in what Mr. Cube 
told Caleb Stukeley concerning the ex- 
aminers. * It was much the same at Oxford 
as at Cambridge in my day. The fellows 
who set the papers were jealous of their 
forms and expressions. If you altered a 
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verb or a noun — ^nay, more, if you rejected, 
in a sentence, a verb that had always stood 
in the shape of an infinitive, only to restore 
it in the more lively garb of a participle — 
you put them out of humour with yourself 
and your papers.' 

All this is, no doubt, changed in the 
present day ; for, whatever one's prejudices 
in favour of the past may be, it must 
be acknowledged that education has ad- 
vanced, and that some changes have taken 
place which are real reforms. 

To return to that conversation with my 
father. 

Presently my father, turning round upon 
me, took me by the arm and said, ' Let us 
walk in the garden, George. We can talk 
with more freedom there.' 

We walked round the sombre border 
that encircled the weird fruit-trees. 

* The Dean has noticed your admiration 
for my pupil and his daughter.' 
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The colour rushed into my face. 

' If his reverence had flown out at me 
upon your presumption and audacity, I 
should have been prepared to support him 
in his opinion, but he did not. I had ob- 
served the fascination which Miss Ruth 
exercised upon you with fear and sorrow ; 
I had puzzled myself in various ways to 
invent some means of coming between you 
and your madness. The Dean is in every 
sense a high-minded, humane man.' 

'I am sure he is, father,' I said, much 
agitated with curiosity. 

' He took me into his library a few days 
ago,' continued my father, ^ and as nearly 
as I can remember I will repeat the conver- 
sation which passed. His reverence said, 
" Your son has shown great diligence at col- 
lege, Mr. Himbleton, but he gives no pro- 
mise of great distinction ; the worst that is 
said of him is that his studies are too gene- 
ral, that he knows something of every thing, 
and is too much devoted to English and 
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English authors. His rooms are more like 
an artist's studio than the rooms of an un- 
dergraduate of Oxford. One of his pictures 
hangs in the Vice-Chancellor's library." 
" You surprise me much," I said, " Mr. 
Dean." ' 

' Let me explain, father,' I said. 

' No explanation is required,' my father 
continued. ^ Do not imagine that I am dis- 
pleased, George. " You surprise me much, 
Mr. Dean," I said. " Surprised that I should 
know so much of your son's habits and . 
studies ?" " Not on that account only, Mr. 
Dean." "You see," continued his rever- 
ence, "when a father expects a certain 
young man will purpose to become his son- 
in-law, it is the father's duty to consider the 

« 

position and character of that young man." 
My astonishment, George, was too great for 
words.' 

I could hardly believe the evidence of 
my senses. 

My father was speaking in the quiet 
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tones of a person who is satisfied with him- 
self and the story he is relating. 

'Too great for words/ repeated my 
father. ' " I do not quite understand, Mr. 
Dean," I said. " No, I give you full credit 
for the avowal; you men who paint and 
make ballads live in such an ideal world of 
your own, that you do not see the poems 
and pictures made to your hands in the 
streets and byways of life. When first it 
dawned upon me that your son loved Ruth, 
the discovery was not a pleasant one ; it was 
less pleasant when I saw that Ruth returned 
it." "My son, sir, has not dared to use the 
privilege of his position and abuse the kind- 
ness and generosity of his patron to" — ^the 
Dean stopped me: "Your son has not 
dared or done anything for which you or I 
can blame him. Mr. Himbleton, when I 
was a curate in Berkshire I fell in love with 
the daughter of a Duke and married her, 
sir — ay, and married her. I shall join her 
ere long, Mr. Himbleton j some morning or 
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evening I shall be found dead in my chair." 
" Heaven forbid !" I exclaimed, shocked at 
the idea of such a calamity. " Heaven is 
good, Mr. Himbleton. I believe I know my 
fate. I am much involved in a monetary 
sense. This is a secret which I intrust to 
you. I was wild and extravagant at college 
— I never succeeded in pajdng my debts 
even with the aid of my wife's fortune. All 
my life I have been in the hands of others. 
But enough of that. I can give your son a 
living. He is a good, steady, intellectual, 
conscientious young man, and there is no 
reason why he should not make a high 
position in the Church, even if he is not a 
great classic." I hardly know for the mo- 
ment what I said in return to the Dean, 
George, but it was in a great measure a 
repetition of my former expressions of sur- 
prise, coupled with a really sincere confes- 
sion of my sense of obligation at the con- 
descension of the Dean; although for that 
matter, George, the Dean knows well that 

VOL. L K 
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our family is second to none in the county 
so fax as pedigree goes, only that its modem 
representatives have not been famous for 
any particularly high social position, and 
certainly not for their "wealth- The family 
hope \s in you, George ; you will restore tiie 
ancient glories of the house of Himbleton.' 

* I hardly know what to say or think, 
father,' I replied presently; *your words 
astound me beyond all imagination.' 

' Are you not overjoyed?' said my father, 
seizing my hand ; ' you do not speak.' 

' My dear father,' I said, ' you have made 
me too happy to speak. I have no words to 
express what I feel.' 

*By h^ven, George!' exclaimed my 
father ; ' for a moment you tortured me. 
How the mind anticipates misfortune! I 
feared you were going to say you had seea 
some girl at Oxford, and that you once 
loved Kuth, but now — ' 

' You make me speak now^ father^ 
Since I was a boy at the college school I 
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have loved Ruth Oswald; loved her with 
all my heart and soul; loved her without 
daring to think that it was a crime to love 
her; loved her, sir, in secret; loved her 
without the faintest hope of ever being 
loved in return ; loved her when I felt that 
I was sinning against you and against 
Heaven; loved her as some low-bom pea- 
•gant might love a princess, not daring to 
whisper her name for fear, yet ready to lay 
his life down for her ; and now all suddenly, 
wh€n you show me the mountains that 
seemed to stand between me and her lev- 
elled to the ground, my fears are greater 
than ever, for it all seems too good, too 
bright, too happy to be true.' 

My father shook my hand again, and we 
walked round the garden in silence. At 
length my father said : 

'Man is a strange compound, George. 
You have nursed this secret from me all 
these years, because you feared I should 
be angry. You judged me truly. If any- 
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person had said the Himbletons were un- 
worthy of the highest social distinction, my 
pride would have resented the affront ; I^ 
should, nevertheless, have read you a very 
serious lecture on presumption, and the 
necessity of class distinctions, had you 
confided in me that secret of your heart.' 

I might have said, ' You would have 
denounced me as a rebel, a conspirator 
against order ;' but I only smiled. 

' To-morrow,' said my father, ' we are 
going to Tokeston Abbey in the Dean 
and Chapter barge. Miss Ruth will take 
some colours and a sketching pad. We 
shall bring back, I hope, pleasant remi- 
niscences of the day; but what is this 
I hear about your own efforts in art, 
George?' 

^ I did not think it worth while, sir, 
to tell you that I put up an easel in my 
rooms to occupy my leisure.' 

* You have not given me your con- 
fidence, George. Nay, do not reply. I 
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have not quite deserved it. You have 
been studjdng in this direction because 
Miss Ruth paints, and that is part of the 
general secret. I forgive you, George, 
but never again let us be sundered. There 
are no more secrets, eh ? ' 

' None, father, none,' I said. 

We sat together that night in the dear 
old studio, my father and I, with a new 
interest in one another; sat together for 
the first time since I was quite a boy, 
without fearing each other. I felt that 
there was an equality in our relationship, 
an equality that was the result of our equal 
love and confidence. 

My father talked to me of his early 
days, and of my own future. There was 
nothing to divide us ; no shadow of a 
secret to come between us. 

It was a newly-discovered delight to 
listen to my father's talk of Ruth. 

' A woman with a true soul, George,' 
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he said, filling his pipe ; ' tmeonscious of 
her own powers. She is as ignorant of 
her own beauty as she is of her genius. 
One day when I told her that a sketch 
of morning which she had made in the 
meadows on the north side of the Cathedral 
was not unlike a bit of Salvator Bosa, she 
began to talk of the great Italian, evidently 
with a full knowledge of his life. She 
spoke of the deserts of the Abruzzi, the 
solitudes of Otranto, and the ruins of 
PaBstum, as if she had traced all the foot- 
steps of the friendless artist. Here is a bit 
of colour for you.' 

My father took from his cupboard a 
rough study, and held it proudly in the 
fading evening Ught. 

' She ought to devote her life to art,* 
said my father, as if talking to himself; 
*she would regenerate landscape-painting. 
There is nothing like her work. She has 
a tone and colour peculiarly her own. I 
teach her nothing. She catches the in- 
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spiration of a scene in a moment — morn- 
ing, noon, twilight, the very taste of the 
atmosphere is in her pictures. They are 
poems ; they set you dreaming. The name 
of Ruth Oswald should be inscribed on the 

m 

roll of fame, and here is a selfish young 
fellow insisting upon having it written 
down in the parish register with a thousand 
nonentities whom nobody ever heard of 
before or will ever hear of again.' 

I was too happy and self-satisfied to 
feel this sparkle of the paternal sarcasm. 

' No, I don't mean that,' said my fa- 
ther, replacing the picture j ' I don't mean 
exactly that, George; but you must not 
encourage her to lay aside her art, as she 
surely will do unless you interfere. She is 
one of those conscientious creatures who 
think of duty before anything, who, in 
marrying, would convince herself that her 
duty was to be continually thinking of her 
husband and her household aifairs. I 
knew a lady who made a great name as a 
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poet, and yet she confessed to me that she 
would rather have sat at the head of a 
table with half a dozen children round it, 
the mistress of a happy home, fulfilling 
woman's only mission. Woman is a mys- 
tery, George, an unfathomable mystery. It 
is no good trying to understand her. There 
was your poor mother, for example. So 
far as mental ability went, and goodness 
of heart, which is better than mental 
ability, she was my superior; and yet it 
was the constant idea of her life that my 
marriage with her had been to my detri- 
ment. She would have it that it had pulled 
me down in life ; that I ought to have had 
a woman who could have understood me 
and appreciated my genius. My genius, 
poor dear soul ! And if it is possible for 
one human being to understand another, 
she understood me ; heaven rest her ! ' 

It had never occurred to me until 
that night what a lonely life my father's 
had been for many years. I pitied him 
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when I thought of my own coming hap- 
piness. 

I said ' My coming happiness' to myself, 
but only for a moment. Doubt and fear 
succeeded the sudden revelation of hope. 
She had not confessed her love for me ; 
nor had I dared do more than look into 
her eyes and press her hand. 

This conversation between my father 
and the Dean might have no real signifi- 
cance. Now that happiness seemed to have 
come within my grasp, a sudden fear of 
misery took possession of me. 

I could not lose her now for worlds. I 
pictured her sitting at my fireside in my 
own home — some pretty cottage furnished 
under her own eye, with her dear pictures 
on the walls. I placed the cottage on the 
banks of a river, with trees waving over 
the roof. I could almost hear the rustling 
of her dress. And I hear it now, looking 
back into the past, as I then looked into 
the future. Yes, I hear the music of her 
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presence in the room as I sit at my desk, 
haunted with the one dear memory of my 
life. 

* And Memory, too, with her dreams shall come— 

Dreams of a former happier day — 
When heaven was still the spirit^s home, 
Aind her wings had not yet fallen away ; 

Glimpses of glory ne'er forgot. 

That tell like gleams on a sunset sea, 

What once hath been, what now is not, 
Buty Of what again shall brightly be.' 



CHAPTER X. 



BETWEEN THE LIGHTS. 



Twilight and moonlight. Let us sit in 
the shadow and see the day melt into 
darkness. 

There come to me bright images and 
pathetic memories between the lights. 
They rise up out of the misty vapours, and 
stand before me as did the visions that 
appeared to holy men in the days of the 
prophets; only that mine are familiar 
ghosts. I fear them not. They are no 
spirits to awe and command, but only the 
blossoms of thought and memory, only the 
friends of former days ; they come to me in 
the twilight, just as the poppy odours of 
Somnus are stealing over the valley. 
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They come when the first faint glint of 
the moon falls upon the retreating day. 

The trailing garments of the twilight 
hour sweep past me, and the breeze fans 
my soul into a wakefulness of memory. 

The old times come back, the old faces, 
the old memories, fresh and familiar as 
they were when I was of them, and when 
she was of the earth, an angel among 
mortals, an angel in black silk and a lace 
shawl. 

Let us sit in the twilight and be 
familiar and friendly in our conversation, 
dismissing Somnus and his poppies for the 
moment, and coming down to the level of 
Mr. Molineau and Mrs. Stamford. 

It seemed to me at the first blush of 
the meeting that the dinner-party at the 
Dean's had been followed by breakfast and 
this happy river journey, though years had 
intervened. 

One often counts time by events. That 
first dinner-party, and this picnic on the 
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river, were two incidents in my association 
with the Dean's family which I remember 
most distinctly, and in these two acts in 
the drama of my early life the same persons 
took part. 

If the conversation had been taken up 
where I left it at the dinner-party, it would 
have appeared quite natural. 

* It is indeed a lovely morning — ^lovely 
morning, Mister Dean,' said the Rev. Canon 
Molineaa, as the barge slipped from its 
moorings, and floated down the Aver. 

'Yes; 0, I see now,' remarked Mrs. 
Stamford, the thin widow of a once fat pas- 
tor of two fat livings ; * we are drawn along 
by a horse. I wondered how we were go- 
ing to be propelled — ^how very interesting !' 

* Very — ^yes, very,' said the Canon ; * I 
think I like the autumn better than any 
time of the year — any time of the year.' 

*I have no choice, for my part,' said 
Mr. Pensax, to whom the Canon looked 
for an answer; 'it is all one to me.' 
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Mr. Pensax conveyed most distinctly 
that whatever the season was, he should be 
run down and scouted by the world. 

' You are of an accommodating nature, 
Mr. Pensax,' said the Canon, with bis 
blandest smile ; * an accommodating nature,' 
echoing back mysteriously from beneath 
his formally-cut clerical vest 

* Tes, yes ; I adapt myself to circum- 
stances ; but the world is very ungrateful.' 

' So it is,' said Mrs. Stamford, who had 
been looking at the Canon so sweetly, that 
Mr. Molineau must have felt a pang of 
remorse that he had not taken compassion 
on the lady long ago, and offered her a seat 
at the head of his table. 

If Wulstan may be believed, the Canon 
kept an excellent table, and gave genial 
roistering dinners to his bachelor friends. 

*Do you think so? — ^well, really, I do 
not think the world is so bad after aU — 
after all,' said the Canon; *what do you 
say. Miss Oswald?' 
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*The world, Mr. Canon Molineau, is 
what we make it,' replied Miss Oswald 
promptly. 

*I agree with you, Mary,' said the 
Dean in his rich unctuous voice; 'we 
make our own world.' 

'A chastening hand is sometimes laid 
upon us, Mr. Dean, when we think we 
have made our world And filled it with 
happiness,' observed my father, who was 
thinking of the tombstone we had passed 
Oil our way. 

* That is when we are forgetful of Him 
who made us. This i« one of the besetting 
sins of the age and its discoveries. In our 
scientific investigations we are prone to 
fi)rget Him; we try to accour^it for every- 
thing without Him. And this is the great 
difficulty and danger of our lives.' 

' A very good sermon in a few words, 
Mister Dean ; very good, indeed,' said the 
Canon. 

*And enough for to-day,* the Dean 
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replied cheerfully ; ' we parsons, Mr. Him - 
bleton, have a habit of preaching. If yoa 
find me drifting in that direction again 
to-day, remind me that there is a time for 
everything.' 

We were sitting beneath an awning in 
the centre of the ecclesiastical baige. 

Let me describe the picture as it comes 
up before me, subdued by the mist of years 
which has gathered about it. 

The Dean is the most imposing figure 
in the group, a tall, white-haired, florid- 
complexioned ecclesiastic, in his clerical hat 
and gaiters. On a low-cushioned chair near 
lus feet is seated Ruth Oswald, in a limp, 
clinging black silk dress with a short waist. 
She wears round her shoulders a white lace 
shawl, and thin gauzy gauntlets partly 
cover her round white arms. Her hair 
hangs down her shoulders in a dark cluster 
of curls. There is a red rose in her hat, 
which brings out the olive hue of her 
cheeks, while the diamond in her shawl 
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(negligently pinned at the throat) does not 
sparkle more brightly than her eyes. Be- 
hind her stands Mr. Erasmus Pensax, with 
his large hands and feet and his melancholy 
face, a contrast to Mr. Canon Molineau, his 
neighbour, all smiles and radiance, with 
bright eyes and white teeth, and dark hair 
and whiskers, tinged here and there with 
gray hairs. 

On the Deatfs left hand is Miss Mary 
Oswald. She sits upright, and with her 
feet firmly planted on the deck, a living 
example of duty, beauty, and decision. She 
wears a white dress, bound with black 
ribbon, a black lace shawl, and a hat like 
her sister's, trimmed with white ribbon and 
tied under the chin. A dark blue rug has 
been thrown over a chair near her. The 
colour harmonises with her fair face and 
light brown hair. (She was a magnificent 
woman, Mary Oswald. My father, I am 
sure, was thinking so as he sat beside her, 

VOL. T. L 
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pljning her with repartee. ) Mrs. Stamford^ 
in a black spencer and gray curls, reclines 
in an easy-chair, alternately smiling her 
approval of the remarks of Mr. Molineau or 
trembling ^dth fear lest Miss Oswald should 
say something rude to my father, for whom 
Mrs. Stamford had, she assured me, the 
highest respect and admiration. 

I see myself wandering in and out of 
this group, a young slim fellow of three or 
four and twenty, with gray, sanguine eyes 
and a somewhat shy, awkward gait. I see 
myself in these past days just as I see the 
boat, the river, and the landscape, a thing 
apart from the Curate of Summerdale. I 
am a reminiscence. I am to myself just now 
like the book-hero of a story. I seem to 
look back upon some dear friends of my 
youth, a boy and a girl, two pure, hopeful 
souls, unstained by the world's greed and 
traffic, glowing with youth, full of nobility 
of thought. 

I see the barge gliding through the 
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meadows. Now and then the lazy horse 
stops to crop some herbage by the way, 
and then the rope splashes in the stream, 
making a long silver line in the river. 

I look down into the waters, and I see 
another barge there, floating along with 
white clouds and moving banks of reeds, 
and trees, and corn-fields, and green pas- 
tures, and hop-yards. 

I see flocks of birds flitting hither an|i 
thither, enjoying their short vacation. All 
the spring and summer they have been 
building their nests and rearing their young. 

« 

They feed upon the autumn grain and ber- 
ries, and come and go in holiday throngs. 

Coveys of partridges start up with a 
whirr as the barge turns the bend of some 
quiet nook. They little think how near are 
the September guns. Like that happy 
group on board the barge, they dream not 
how close at hand is death and destruction 
and misery. 

What a glorious panorama is that slide 
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out of memory's lantern ! Hedge-rows^ 
red and yellow with hips and haws ; ola 
timbered houses, with swallows sitting on 
the roofs, in rows, discussing their coming 
journey ; long avenues of hops, like dreams 
of classic vineyards ; fields full of lowing 
cattle ; great yellow patches of waving 
corn ; ferrymen moving long flat-bottomed 
boats across the river ; peasants looking 
from underneath their sunburnt brows at 
the gay barge ; fishermen sitting among the 
tall grass ; old churches slumbering among 
trees. 

These are the pictures that float by the 
deck of the barge to the music of a rippling 
tap-tap-tap at the bow of the vessel, and a 
responsive wash-wash-wash of back-water 
on the banks of the river where the moor- 
hen hides among the rushes. 

There was a great deal of learned talk 
at the Abbey, in which Miss Oswald took 
part. Ruth selected a mossy bank near the 
western window of the ruins for a study of 
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elms and corn. While she made her sketch, 
the other members of the party rambled 
about the ruins in twos and threes. I con- 
trived to stay with Ruth. My father pur- 
posely neglected his pupil, and nobody cared 
much for my society. Miss Oswald argued 
many knotty points of monkish policy and 
architectural economy with Mr. Molineau 
and my father. The Dean and Mr. Pensax 
walked arm in arm, now and then talk- 
ing in a confidential way that induced the 
others not to interrupt them. Mrs. Stam- 
ford glided to and fro, asking all kinds of 
curious questions about refectories, chapels, 
cells, and Henry VIII. 

And I contrived to stay by the side of 
Ruth. I unpacked her colours, washed her 
brushes, fixed her small easel in the mossy 
turf, sharpened her charcoal, and busied 
myself in a hundred ways about her until 
she had made an outline of her picture, first 
in charcoal and then in pencil. She soon 
brightened her palette with pigments, and 
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rubbed into the canvas the first primary 
colours of her work. 

I sat down by her side. 

Why did I think of the Moabitish 
damsel that came back with Naomi out of 
the country of Moab ? Was it the artist's 
name and the waving com, or the strong 
purpose that was in my heart? 

Ruth! What a soft, musical name, 
sweet and suggestive of sweetness, asso- 
ciated with rural life, with reapers and 
gleaners and pastoral songs ! 

' You are very thoughtful to-day, Mr. 
Himbleton,' said Ruth presently. ' I wish 
you would move this branch of ivy which 
obstructs that glimpse of the cottage yonder. 
This branch by the corner of the stone, 
close to my right hand. Thank you !' 

The spray of ivy was removed in a 
moment. 

' And there is a little mouse under the 
wall, near my foot. I wish you could per- 
suade it that it is in no danger : it wants to 
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come out and see what we are doing. I 
think it is frightened at you.' 

Ruth turned her great brown eyes upon 
me, and smiled the dear smile of years 
before when I gave her tiiat glass of water 
in my father's studio. 

Great heaven! how my heart aches 
when I think of the last glass of water 
which she took from these trembling hands ! 

* You are not afraid of mice/ I said, for 
lack of a better reply. 

' No, I am not afraid of anything,' she 
said, plunging her brush into half a dozen 
different shades of yellow and brown, and 
laying in the foundation of her corn-field. 
^ I make friends with frogs and mice and aU 
kinds of Hving things when I am sketching. 
Hush ! You see that gleam of sunshine 
creeping gradually across the wheat I Is it 
not beautiful ? There ! Now it comes 
sweeping along, a tidal wave of sunshine. 
See how these elms have broken the sun- 
beams into thousands of glints and splinters. 
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I was almost startled at the animation 
of Ruth's face and manner as she watched 
the moving mass of light which swept over 
the.com and turned the smoke of the cot- 
tage into a sunny mist that lost itself among 
the ' surrounding trees. Suddenly, as her 
face had caught the inspiration of the sun- 
shine, it reflected back the shadow. 

' Ah,' she said, laying down her palette, 
as an army of clouds went over the sun, 
* ah, Mr. Himbleton, that is the sort of 
light which it is impossible to get into a 
painted landscape !' 

'Nay, Miss Ruth,' I said; *that little 
picture of yours in my father's studio seems 
to me to repeat all the poetry of light and 
shade that Nature herself possesses.' 

Ruth shook her head and looked at her 
easel. 

* It has an advantage, too, over Nature 
— it is always the same : the autumn sunset, 
the river swept by an October wind, the 
brown leaves making a carpet by the river/ 
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' You have been quite studying my poor 
little picture/ said Ruth, looking up at me, 
with an awakened interest. ' I wish it de- 
served so much praise.' 

* Studying it !' I said, gazing upon her, 
as if she were that glorious light of the sun 
which had fired her imagination a few mo- 
ments previously. * I have sat before it for 
hours. I know every leaf, every shadow on 
the river. It is a poem which I have learnt 
by heart.' 

Euth's eyes fell under my kindling 
glance. 

'0, Miss Oswald — Ruth, I have sat 
before another picture for years, silently, 
secretly worshipping it, daring to love it 
beyond all the world. 0, Ruth, forgive me 
if I offend you. I love you with all my 
heart and soul.' 

Ruth put out her hand in token of her 
forgiveness. I took it in both mine and 
kissed it, and trembled with a strange and 
fearful joy. 
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^ You are not angry?' I said presently. 

^ No,' she said softly, and her eyes were 
filled with tears. 

' Shall we walk a little ?' I said. 

' Yes,' said Ruth, suffering me to lead 
her away. 

In a moment we were deep in the 
shadow of elms and oaks and luxurious 
hedge-rows. I took her arm in mine, and 
bent my head over her to whisper hopeful 
words. 

* If you only knew how long those bold 
words have been trembling on my lips,' I 
said. ' Had I been a prince or a lord, Miss 
Oswald—' 

' Call me Ruth,' she said. 

' Ruth, my own dear Ruth,' I said, ' if I 
had been a prince or an earl I had not 
waited so long. It is the privilege of the 
rich to be frank in love.' 

' When they do love,' said Euth, as if 
rather in answer to her own thoughts than 
mine. 
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* Ruth, do you remember when you first 
came to my father's studio V 

* Yes,' she said, turning her eyes upon 
me with the dear old look of that past time, 
the dear smile of thankfuhiess and sympa- 
thy intensified and familiarised; *yes, I re- 
member/ 

*I had dared to love you long before 
then,' I said, emboldened by the tone of 
pleasure in which she said she remembered. 

* I think we had better return,' she said. 
* We shall be missed.' 

* May I hope, Euth, my dear, dear Ruth, 
that some day — may I hope now that my 
love is returned ? Dare I go home to-night 
and feel that the dream of my life and all 
its dearest hopes and aspirations is realised 
—that—' 

' Yes, yes, George,' said Ruth, suddenly 
stopping me, and turning her face aglow 
with blushes to mine. 

In a moment I had kissed her hot cheek, 
and all was over. Ruth was mine. My 
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victory was complete indeed. I had seen 
myself for weeks and months nearing the 
highest point of my hopes. Long ago, after 
my first visit to the Deanery, when Ruth 
returned the pressure of my hand, I thought 
all my hopes were realised. But stand- 
ing on that dizzy summit, like a mountain 
climber I saw other giddy heights rising 
far above me. To-day, with Ruth's ' Yes' 
ringing through my soul, I felt that at 
last, indeed, the mountain top was achieved. 
Already, as we wandered back to the ruins 
of Tokeston, I began to see through the 
mist another range of hills climbing up into 
the skies. These I could easily master ; these 
could be traversed slowly, and I should have 
a companion. 

But, 0, the joy of those first moments, 
when Ruth called me by my Christian name, 
and when she said, 'Yes, yes,' stopping the 
flood of my wild and half incoherent ap- 
peal. 

The music of her voice fell upon my ear 
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like delicious harmony, filling my soul with 
a great but subdued gladness. 

The captive when he hears the word of 
release ; the mother who, betwixt hope and 
fear, watches her unconscious child, and 
hears the doctor say, * There is no danger ;' 
the sinner on his death-bed listening to the 
assurance of the priest that he is forgiven ; 
the soldier, after a long and desperate fight, 
suddenly hearing the trumpet-blare of vic- 
tory ; the artist when his first picture is 
hung at the Academy ; the faithful pastor 
when he feels that he has snatched a brother 
from perdition ; the inventor at the moment 
when Science suddenly lays some great 
secret at his feet; — take the united sen- 
sations of all these in the first pulsation of 
their realised hopes, and you have some- 
thing approaching to the whirlpool of joy 
in which for a moment my soul seemed to 
go round and round, when Ruth Oswald 
lifted her face to mine and sufifered me to 
kiss it. 
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I wonder now, as I sit here calmly in 
the afterglow of life, at the sensations of 
which my soul was capable in those early 
days. 

This rose I told you of; Ruth wore it 
that day in her hat. She gave it to me in 
the twilight, when the barge was returning 
to Wulstan; she gave it to me when the 
boat was slipping into the shadow of the 
Cathedral towers ; she gave it to me in 
token of her love, as we caught a glimpse 
of the Deanery through the elms ; she gave 
it to me just as the last note of the corn- 
crake came from the meadows, ' and when 
the harvest moon had begun to make a 
golden ripple on the river; she gave it with 
her own fair hand, when the twihght steals 
into the heart with its whispers of peace 
and its odours of love. 

The twilight ! And now I am here 
alone in the shadow, sitting between the 
lights when the day is melting before the 
first glances of the moon. 
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The tinklings of sheep-bells come over 
the brook, the corncrake is heard again, 
the shadows of trees and towers fall mys- 
teriously on the water ; the shadows of my 
past life also come between me and the 
trembling light ; voices of the past come 
back faintly in mine'ear; the twilight of 
life gathers round me ; but the perfume of 
that withered rose is the emblem of our 
undying love, past, present, and to come. 



CHAPTER XL 



fool's bells and CATHEDRAIi CHIMES. 



Strange are the freaks of memory; stranger 
still is Fortune's wild caprice. 

Our lives are made up of sublimity and 
commonplace. Folly and Satire go hand 
in hand with Dignity and Beauty. 

Nox had for her sons Discord, Death, 
and Momus. The latter accused Venus of a 
want of grace. 

The jingle of the fooPs cap breaks upon 
the Cathedral chimes. Comedy alternates 
with tragedy. 

Even in the valley there are feasts as 
well as funerals. My sober thoughts were 
interrupted the other day by a Punch and 
Judy show. There never was a more in- 
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congruous picture than the showman, with 
his pipes and drum, standing in the shadow 
of this old parsonage. 

I looked up from my desk and smiled 
ironically to see Momus in the regions of 
Nox, pelting the Dreams with jokes. 

A smaU crowd of gaping viUagers ga- 
thered round the show. I laid aside my 
pen for a while. The sound of the drum and 
Punch's squeaking voice struck me as not 
an unworthy prelude to the eleventh chap- 
ter of this story of my earthly wanderings. 

On the day following the picnic on the 
Wulstan river, I accepted an invitation to 
pay Mr. Pensax a visit. 

* Come and see me — come now,' said Mr. 
Pensax, in his falsetto voice, and looking at 
everybody else in the street but me, to whom 
he was speaking. 

I had a little curiosity to gratify in a 
visit to Mr. Pensax's house. There were 
many curious stories extant about the pe- 
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cnliar collection of humanity which was to 
be seen there. 

It was one of the mysteries of Wulstan, 
Pensax's house. People said Pensax starved 
himself in order to save money. But his 
housekeeper was a fat, buxom woman, and 
his fiiends always put her in front of then* 
replies to these calumnies. Moreover, he 
was a benevolent man so far as public cha- 
rities might testify to his generosity ; and if 
he did pinch and save, his money was laud- 
ably spent. Besides, had not the good Dean 
of Wulstan taken him up, and was not that 
sufficient to put down all calumniators? 
These were the observations made for and 
against Mr. Pensax, who counted friends 
and enemies by the score. 

* Thank you, Mr. Pensax,' I said, after a 
little hesitation. 

^ Now — ^will you come now ?' he asked* 

*Yes, with pleasure.' 

' Shall we walk or hire a fly ? — ^it will 
cost us half-a-crown to ride.' 
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* Let us walk, by all means/ I said. 

' Yes, that's right*. I never like wasting 
money; I always feel when I do so that I 
am robbing the poor.' 

' A generous feeling, Mr. Pensax,' I said. 

' Some people think I am not at all 
generous, Mr. Himbleton; but they shall 
see. There's that Mr. Molineau — ^you know 
him — ^he is one of them. You have heard 
him.' 

'I never heard him say so, Mr. Pen- 
sax.' 

' No, he's too careful ; but he thinks so. 
I am one of the kindest men in the worlds 
Mr. Himbleton; if you knew me well, you 
would say so.' 

'You have the good opinion of the Dean 
and Miss Oswald,' I said, *and that is a 
patent of nobility.' 

* Yes, yes,' replied Pensax, as if he put 
the Dean and Miss Oswald aside in his 
thoughts. * I only wish Wulstan would get 
a correct opinion of me. I think it will ; 
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I want to stand well with Wulstan, you 
know.' 

* Yes ?' I responded interrogatively. 

' I've just given them some schools — cost 
me seven thousand pounds. It's a deal of 
money, a deal of money, isn't it, eh ? What 
do you think of seven thousand pounds ?' 

' I think it is, as you say, a deal of 
money.' 

* What do you think of twenty thousand, 
eh, Mr. Himbleton? They'll think well of 
me after that, I should imagine. I am 
going to build a hospital. Peter Trigg, my 
clerk, is preparing the letter to the paper 
now.' 

Mr. Pensax looked at me to note the 
effect of this revelation — ^looked at me for 
the first time during this conversation. 

' A noble gift, Mr. Pensax,' I said. 

'Yes, I should think so. Now look 
here, Mr. Himbleton ; you are one of those 
persons who can write well, you know; 
when you see the announcement made in 
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the paper, I wish you would write a letter 
to the editor and say what a grand thing 
it is, you know ; and what a generous, cha- 
ritable man Mr. Pensax is. Will you, eh ?' 

' I shall be glad to serve you, Mr. Pen- 
sax,' I said, not knowing how otherwise to 
reply to his proposition. 

'Yes, I know. You sha'n't lose any- 
thing by it. I was a poor man once — now 
I'm rich. Nobody knows hoW much I have 
— they will some day. I am no common 
man, Mr. Himbleton. What do you think 
I shall be before I die ? Member of Parlia- 
ment for Wulstan. Yes, and more than 
that, you'll see. Everybody that helps 
me shall be rewarded. I know what I am 
about, Mr. Himbleton ; and I am so gener- 
ous, sir, so charitable, that I am giving away 
money every minute. Tell them that, if 
you hear them say anything, Mr. Himble- 
ton; just tell them that. They'll believe 
you and your father, because you are simple 
folk, and not in business, you know. They'll 
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be calling me " Charitable Pensax" next, I 
daresay.' 

While thus addressing himself to me, 
Mr. Pensax seemed to be directing his 
attention to the clouds and the pavement 
alternately. He chuckled slightly at the 
idea of being called * Charitable Pensax,' and 
rubbed his hands. I thought of what Des- 
prey had said when I parted with him, and 
wondered for a moment at the marvellous 
truthfulness of his prophecy. 

'What are you thinking about, Mr. 
Himbleton? Thinking that I don't mean 
what I say ? I do. More than that — ^you 
don't know what a present I'm going to 
give you when you are married.' 

'You are very kind,' I said. 

' Yes, that's just what I want you always 
to be saying. Mr. Pensax is very kind — 
that's it. Mr. Pensax is very charitable, 
Mr. Pensax is a philanthropist — ^that's it, Mr. 
Himbleton ; I'll make it worth your while.' 

I made no reply. I began to feel an 
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overpowering contempt for Mr. Pensax. It 
was well that we reached his house before 
some hostile remark had escaped me to 
make our walk disagreeable. 

' Ah, here we are, sir ; this is my house. 
Wait a little, Mr. Himbleton, and you shall 
come to see me in a Hall, sir. Yes, in a 
Hall. I'm the owner of one — a real Hall, a 
grand county house, sir.' 

While he was addressing me he knocked 
twice at a heavy door, upon which the paint 
had risen in bKsters. It was a hard, grim, 
prison-like door, the entrance of an old- 
fashioned brick house, standing alone in the 
middle of an untended garden. A slip-shod, 
blear-eyed, half-crazy-looking boy opened 
the door. 

'Come along,' said Mr. Pensax, utterly 
regardless of the ragged boy, or the ragged 
mat upon which he stood. ' Come along ; 
no ceremony here, as there is at the Dean's. 
I'm a plain man.' 

I followed him into a room where the 
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cloth was laid for luncheon or dinner, and 
where that little sweltering kousekeeper 
whom I have previously mentioned was 
busily engaged in preparing for the forth- 
coming meal. 

* Mrs. Trigg, I have brought Mr. Him- 
bleton junior to have some dinner. We 
dine very early, you know, Mr. Himbleton.' 

'Your servant, sir,' said Mrs. Trigg, 
making a low curtsey. ' I am very glad to 
see you.' 

Mrs. Trigg was about forty-five — a 
round, greasy-lookmg person, with a large 
head, and a cluster of curls on each side of 
her face. 

It is strange, after so many ye^rs, that 
the short stumpy figure of Mrs. Trigg should 
come before me so perfectly. 

The witches did not show to Macbeth 
more complete representations than I 
conjure up at times from my own me- 
mory. Mrs. Trigg was not above five 
feet two in height, and she looked as 
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broad as she was long. It was a cunning 
face on a large scale. There were the re- 
mains of a rather nice-looking girl in it, but 
the nice-looking girl had been so overgrown 
with fat and so eaten up with conceit and 
worldliness, that you only caught mere in- 
dications of what had been. Mrs. Trigg 
suffered from other excrescences besides 
fat; she had warts, like Oliver Cromwell, 
and one of them insisted upon perching 
itself upon her nose, which gave that organ 
a particularly knowing appearance. She 
had a small, pretty hand. Her foot was, no 
doubt, small too. Probably that accounted 
for her walking sideways, like a crab. Her 
voice was one of the nice girl's remains. It 
was a musical voice. She reminded me of a 
show monstrosity I once saw — a bearded 
woman, who combined with her masculine 
face a sweet voice and a graceful deport- 
ment. Nothing surprised me more than 
Mrs. Trigg's voice, except the affability and 
gracefulness of her manners. 
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* Come with me,' said Mr. Pensax, after 
he had read a letter which had been placed 
for him on the mantelshelf; ' come with me 
while Mrs. Trigg serves the dinner.' 

I followed Mr. Pensax through an ad- 
joining room, across a court, and into what 
what he called his office, where I made the 
acquaintance of Mr. Peter Trigg. 

A small room hung with maps, plans of 
estates, and auction bills ; a l^rge bow- win- 
dow of darkened glass ; several cupboards 
and chests overflowing with deeds and 
papers; in the centre of the room a tall 
desk ; by the side of the desk a tall stool. 
This was Mr. Pensax's office. Sitting upon 
the stool a tall, thin, jaunty-looking man, 
with curly hair, and a showy satin stock 
which gave him a singularly characteristic 
appearance. That was Mr. Pensax's clerk. 

When Mr. Trigg saw Mr. Pensax enter 
he continued his writing with increased ac- 
tivity, and allowed Mr. Pensax to address 
him twice before he looked up. 
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^Industrious fellow/ said Pensax, aside 
to me ; ' but eats — Lord, how he does 
eat!' 

'Twenty-five acres, two roods, three 
perches,' said Mr. Trigg, in reply to the in- 
quiry, ' What are you doing, Trigg ?' 

'0, you're getting on with that letter 
to the paper, are you? that's right,' said 
Pensax. ' Has old Grubbins paid his rent?' 

' 0, Mr. Pensax, it is you ; I beg your 
pardon — ^was so engrossed with — ' 

' Yes, yes,' said Mr. Pensax, cutting him 
short, ' yes, I know. Has old Grubbins paid 
his rent, and have those two writs been 
issued?' 

'Mr. Grubbins has not paid his rent,' 
said Mr. Trigg, making a great point of 
going on with his work while he answered 
the question ; ' the two writs have been is- 
sued and served.' 

' Put a distress in Grubbins's house ; I'll 
have no more of him. It's very hard, Mr. 
Himbleton, that a man cannot get his rents ; 
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everybody takes advantage of me. Put a 
distress in, Trigg.' 

* Distress accordingly; it is done, sir; 
will have it in no time,' said Mr. Trigg, 
jumping from his stool, snatching up a 
shabby white hat with a band round it, and 
disappearing, muttering, as he went, * Kind 
man, Mr. Pensax, and business-like; will 
have his rents and shall have his rents.' 

*Yes, I wiU; quite right, Mr. Trigg. 
If I like to give money away, •that is one 
thing ; but I'll have my due. If they can't 
pay rent, let them go into an almshouse. 
I'll give 'em some almshouses, Mr. Himble- 
ton, that I will. They shall never say I am 
hard ; I'll give 'em some almshouses. Come 
along, Mr. Himbleton; let us go to din- 
ner.' 

Dinner was on the table when we re- 
entered the room. Whatever it was, it was 
uncovered and smoking. Whether the large 
blue-and- white dish contained a bird with a 
long neck, or a fish armed Uke the sword- 
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fish, or some extraordinary animal, I could 
not distinguish. 

'Shall 1 send you a little mutton, Mr. 
Himbleton? asked Mrs. Trigg, who had 
taken her seat at the head of the table. 
' You are surprised at our joint.' 

'Yes, yes; never mind. Mr. Himble- 
ton does not want any apology — do you, 
Himbleton, eh? You know, we are plain 
people.' 

' No, Mr. Pensax ; but a leg of mutton, 
when the meat has all been cut away for 
cutlets and the remainder is cooked as you 
will have it, sir — and very properly, as you 
are the master — with the bone sticking out 
as this does; such a joint, sir, has a pecu- 
liar appearance.' 

' I know ; quite right. The joint looks 
like something that it is not. Mr. Himble- 
ton will excuse it. Many things get credit 
. for being what they ain't. People say I am 
hard and unkind,' said Pensax, commencing 
to dine with noisy earnestness. 
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' You are the most generous of men, Mr. 
Pensax. Let those who doubt it ask those 
who see you always and know your habits/ 
said Mrs. Trigg, taking the smallest slice of 
mutton that was ever yet called a slice for 
her own plate. 

* Yes, that's it,' Mr. Pensax replied. 

' I suppose Peter is too busy to come 
and dine, or perhaps Mr. Himbleton would 
rather we dined alone,' said Mrs. Trigg. 

'0, no; Mr. Himbleton would not 
mind, I am sure; would you, Himbleton? 
We always dine together — Mrs. Trigg, my 
housekeeper, and Mr. Trigg, my clerk. It 
saves time and money, you see, because we 
talk over business matters at dinner.' 

' Pray do not let me disturb your family 
arrangements in the least,' I said. 

' No ; that is right. Peter will be here 
soon, Mrs. Trigg ; he has gone to see Grub- 
bins,' said Pensax. 

Mr. Trigg returned at this moment, and 
without a word took his seat at the table. 
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* Have you done it, Trigg ?' asked Pen- 
sax. 

* It is done/ said the clerk, swallowing 
a potato, and gloating over a thick piece 
of meat from the knuckle of the strange 
joint, which now seemed to be pointing a 
long finger at him. 

* Pm going to give Wulstan some alms- 
houses,' said Mr. Pensax. 

'You'll give all youVe got away,' said 
Mrs. Trigg; *you are always giving.' 

' Yes. Well, we will draw in our horns 
a little when we go to the Hall,' Pensax re- 
plied. ' You must come and see me at the 
Hall, Petherington Hall. We shall have to 
be a little more lavish in our domestic affairs 
when we get there, Mrs. Trigg.' 

* Then it is true,' exclaimed Mrs. Trigg, 
' you are going to be married, Mr. Pensax ?' 

' Well, if I am, Mrs. Trigg, I suppose I 
can if I like,' said Pensax. 

'Of course you can, sir; you can be 
rained if you like; you can have a lady- 
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wife as will spend all your money. Mr. 
Himbleton can marry; that is a different 
thing; he is young, and has no money. 
Now you are not young, and the money 
you've got ought not to be squandered. 
Why, the money youVe lent the Dean — ' 

'Mrs. Trigg,* that is enough; you have 
no right to mention the Dean. I may lend 
anybody money if I please, I suppose.' 

*I beg pardon, Mr. Pensax,' said Mrs. 
Trigg, in a subdued voice. 

'Kind, generous man, Mr. Pensax,' 
muttered Trigg, with a mouthful of mutton. 

' How it is Trigg doesn't get fat, I can't 
think,' said Pensax, looking up at his clerk ; 
'the quantity he eats is something won- 
derful.' 

'He worries himself too much about 
your business, Mr. Pensax, to get fat,' said 
Mrs. Trigg promptly. 

Trigg certainly was a thin fellow, and 
yet his hair curled. I remember that this 
struck me at the time as something singular. 
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Zimmermann, in his Life of Holier^ ex- 
tensively quoted by Lavater, attaches much 
importance to the hair in the delineation of 
character. Dark curly hair is never asso- 
ciated with a weak, timid, or easily- op- 
pressed organisation. Now Mr. Trigg was 
evidently ruled by Mrs. Trigg and Mr. 
Pensax as easily as if he had the light, 
tender, clear, weak hair of a delicate, 
gentle, and confiding nature. But Trigg 
had the light-coloured eyebrow which, as- 
sociated with dark hair, is said to denote 
dishonesty. His face was a curious com- 
pound of submission and passion, cunning 
and obedience, sensuousness and humility. 

'Yes, I worry myself with your busi- 
ness,' he said, indorsing his wife's reply to 
Mr. Pensa:^. ' I'm always at it, more fool 
me, day and night.' 

He furtively slipped several potatoes 
upon his plate while he was looking at 
Pensax. 

' Yes, more fool me ; but I like the 
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work — I'm ready for to come, for to go, 
for to fetch, for to carry.' 

' That will do, Peter ; that will do,' said 
Mrs. Trigg. 

'Mr. Pensax is such a kind man,' said 
Peter. 

' Yes, mind you stick to him,' said Pen- 
sax. ' I hate ungrateful people, and what 
is more, I throw them over; for what we 
have received. Lord, make us truly thank- 
ful; now, Mr. Himbleton, I'm going to see 
some of my tenants ; will you go with me, 
or walk back to Wulstan? — ^Liberty Hall, 
you know.' 

Mr. Pensax made this little speech all 
in a breath. 

I elected to go home, and we parted on 
the spot. Presently, finding I had left a 
newspaper behind which I did not wish to 
lose, I returned for it. Mrs. Trigg de- 
tained me to congratulate me upon my 
being Miss Ruth Oswald's lover. 

' If you would not mind stepping into 
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my own little room, Mr. Himbleton, and 
having one little glass of cherry brandy — 
— do, sir ; let me prevaiF upon you. ' 

Mrs. Trigg conducted me up two flights 
of crazy stairs, with the whitewash falling 
in patches here and there from the walls. 

Stopping outside what appeared to be a 
closet, she unlocked the door and ushered 
me into a cozy and comfortable room. 

It was like the matron's room in a pri- 
son — a little snuggery kept apart from the 
severity of uncarpeted corridors and grated 
windows. 

'I knew you would be surprised,' said 
Mrs. Trigg, working her way, like a crab 
in petticoats, to a cupboard, and producing, 
with the grace of a lady, a tiny decanter 
and a liqueur glass. ' I have not been ac- 
customed to Mr. Pensax's mode of life, I 
assure you. • If my poor father could come 
back from his grave and see me, he would, • 
sir, be that astonished, there would be no- 
thing like it' 
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Here Mrs. Trigg began to weep, and I 
to regret my return. 

* But it has all come from my disobey- 
ing him ; all come from that. I would 
marry Peter ; he was my first love ; and if 
you had only known him then, before his 
troubles ; his hair that delightful and curly 
you never see. Taste it, sir; I am sure 
you will like it.' 

'His hair?' I said. I was mildly jocu- 
lar in those days. 

' No, the brandy, Mr. Himbleton. How- 
ever, where there is true love, it is no use 
attempting to stay its force ; though, Mr. 
Himbleton, the match between Miss Os- 
wald and Mr. Pensax certainly surprised 

me at first.' 

*It surprises me a great deal,' I said, 
' after what I have seen here, Mrs. Trigg.* 

' Nevertheless, it is true ; and that beau- 

' tiful young Miss Ruth, who is to be your 

own, sir. 0, she is the sweetest and dearest 

young lady in the world; and his Rever- 
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ence the Dean — well, lie always makes me 
cry, he is so much like my poor father, 
who, though only a farmer as it were, was 
distinguished in his manners, and he could 
not bear poor Peter.' 

At this moment there was a tap at the 
door, a key was inserted in the lock, which 
opened with a spring, and Mr. Trigg entered. 

'Beg pardon, Mr. Himbleton — kind 
man, Mr. Pensax — one sip, if you please, 
Mrs. T., and then for business,' said Trigg, 
rubbing his hands and propelling himself 
towards the cherry brandy in a jerking and 
startling manner. 

'How dare you come up here, Peter!' 
said Mrs. Trigg. 

' Won't do it again ; forgive me this once 
— kind man, Mr. Pensax,' replied Trigg, 
taking his cherry brandy at a gulp, and 
jerking himself out of the room. 

When I followed him, I felt as if I were 
glad to escape ; as if I were awakening from 
an ugly dream. 
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Once again outside the blistered door of 
the Pensax establishment, I walked with 
long strides towards Wulstan. 

It seemed as if I had slipped aside from 
the paths of rectitude, and fallen into un- 
clean ways; as if I had been forced into 
vile companionship. 

The feeling of repugnance towards the 
prison crowd which surrounded the Vicar 
of Wakefield when he was arrested for debt 
came back to me. 

The foul witch, Sycorax, had crossed 
my path; not that there was anything par- 
ticularly objectionable in Mrs. Trigg; in- 
deed, that wretched woman's voice was 
musical, and could be even sweet and ten- 
der. It was the voice of a syren with 
warts; the voice of the woman in the show 
with a man's beard. 

I don't know what strange and hideous 
thoughts took possession of me. The at- 
mosphere of the place had crept into my 
brain. The blistered door and the felling 
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whitewash had got into my mind. My 
stomach rose against the grovelling meal of 
which I had partaken — rose in rebuke, as 
my very soul seemed to rise against myself. 

I was angry with myself all the way 
home, angry and ashamed. I felt as though 
I had committed some terrible crime. 

Even when thoughts of Sycorax and 
her offspring conjured up for a moment the 
beautiful vision of Ruth in the character of 
Miranda, my thoughts could not fix the 
dear delusion. I wandered away from all 
that was good and beautiful. 

My thoughts were slimy, as if toads and 
filthy creeping things had made a thorough- 
fare of them. 

It seemed to me that the Dean of Wul- 
stan had been grossly insulted, and that I 
had shared in calumniating him. The 
names of Ruth and Mary to be familiar in 
the mouths of Mrs. Trigg and that person 
who had trained himself, parrot -like, to 
sound the praises of Pensax, was as if peo- 
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pie had jeered at the Oswalds in the street. 
And the Dean's daughter to be married to 
Erasmus Pensax, who sat down to eat in 
common with the Triggs, and who dealt 
with bailiffs and issued writs ! I could not 
believe it. 

That Ruth, the noblest and loveliest girl 
in all the world, and the daughter of a Dean, 
should some day become my wife, was a 
piece of wild romance shadowing forth a 
condescension fit to be put into a ballad; 
but for Mary, a Cleopatra of women, a Juno 
in her way, as haughty as she was handsome, 
to be mated with a grovelling slave like 
Pensax — it could not be. Fortuna would 
never put this slight upon Beautj^ and Pride. 

The Cathedral bells were chiming for 
afternoon service as I entered the college 
precincts. I saw Dean Oswald, his head 
erect and his face aglow with health, enter 
the cloisters. 

A strange sensation of dread passed 
over me. The Dean's shadow followed him 
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through the dim arches as if it were an in- 
dependent creation. A voice whispered in 
my ear, ' The Dean is accursed, and Pensax 
is his devil.' 

I hurried home afeared. 

My troubled mind pictured the Dean a 
prisoner behind the blistered door of Pen- 
sax's house, with Trigg and his master 
making mouths at him, while Mrs. Trigg 
compelled me to say, ' Mr. Pensax is a kind 
man.' 

The faces on the College Green gateway 
had eyes to leer out of their stone sockets 
as I passed, and when I entered the ancient 
hall of Sidbree House, I brushed shoulders 
with the cavalier's ghost, and saw Robin 
of Portingale's wife glide out among the 
crooked fruit-trees in the garden. 

What did all this mean ? Had the 
Pensax household thrown me back upon 
some other reminiscence of a former state, 
sending a grating jar of discord through 
my nature? Or was there a fiend at my 
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side, warning my soul of an awful time to 
come? 

* You are as pale as if you had seen a 
ghost ; what is the matter?' exclaimed my 
father. 

' I think I am not well,' I stammered. 

'Well! You are not, indeed, George; 
what have you been doing ?' 

'Frightening myself, I think.' 

I. saw my father ring the bell, and heard 
him ask for a little brandy. I thought 
Peter Trigg bounded into the room, and 
squatting on his thin haunches, and leering 
at me under his pale eyebrows, said, ' Mr. 
Pensax is a kind man.' 

And that is all I remember. 



CHAPTER XII. 



AN INTERREGNUM. 



There is a blank in my life at this period, a 
blank of two months, dming which memory 
made no notes on the tablets of the brain. 

When I tried to remember what had 
happened, all events halted at the blistered 
door of Pensax's house. I knew that some- 
thing else had occurred — I had been ill. 
My wasted features, the presence of a nurse, 
a table with phials upon it, and a little 
handbell, told me this ; but how long had I 
been ill ? 

Vainly trying to interpret the interreg- 
num, it seemed to me as if some 'prentice 
hand had been practising upon memory's 
tablets. They were smudged and blurred. 
Here and there I traced a line of reason, 
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but the moment I set myself to dissect the 
words, they disappeared in a vague shadowy 
outline signifying nothing. 

' You are to be dressed to-day, George, 
and make your appearance once more in 
my room. Do you think the smell of paint 
will hurt you ?' 

This was one of the earliest intimations 
I received both of my illness and my get- 
ting better. 

The speaker was my father. He ad- 
dressed me in a whisper, and took my hand 
as if it were some delicate curiosity in dan- 
ger of being broken. 

' The paint ! 0, no, father, it will be 
very pleasant,' I said, looking up wonder- 
ingly at him. 

' I thought you would like the studio 
best,' said my father ; ' we have had the old 
sofa carried into it, and the room made par- 
ticularly comfortable. Thank God you are 
better, George. What a long Weary time it 
has been for you, my dear fellow!' 
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' Has it ?' I asked. ' No, I think not. 
I don't remember anything,' I said ; ^ very 
little, at all events, father. How long have 
I been lying here ?' 

' Two months, George ; two long, weary 
months,' said my father, with a sigh. 

^ Good heavens!' I exclaimed, *two 
months !' 

' Two sad, eventful months, George, 
months full of strange events. But you 
must not talk any more at present ; quiet, 
my boy, that is the great heal-all now.' 

' What of Ruth ?' I asked in a whisper, 
just as my father was leaving the room. 
' What of Miss Ruth Oswald ?' 

' She will be here to-day,' he said, * and 
you will see her.' 

The thought of seeing Ruth sent a 
warm thrill of rapture to my heart. 

It was in the month of November. 

I caught a glimpse of the weird fruit- 
trees tossing about their gaunt limbs in the 
garden. 
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My father put his arm round me when I 
was dressed, and helped me into the studio. 
He said I had grown. I was taller than he. 
I should soon get fat again, he said. He 
supposed I should want to take a walk 
alone, seeing how light and nimble I was. 
He talked to me all the way to his room as 
if I were a spoiled child, instead of a man 
ready for ordination, and looking forward 
to his first sermon. 

It seemed as if I were taking part in a 
dream — not in a dream of my own, in some- 
body else's dream. I was a shadow — the 
shadow of George Himbleton. Where was 
George Himbleton? I consulted my me- 
mory, but only to encounter the smudgy 
hieroglyphics of the 'prentice hand. The 
gaunt apple-trees flung their arms up as we 
passed the little window in the corridor. 
The wind swept by with a moan. It came 
upon me for the moment like the voice of 
Ossian. 

bard of drear November, how often 
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since then have we been companions in the 
solitude ! 

It was comfortable indeed, the old studio. 
The English halberds, bills, and partisans 
had been carefully dusted, and packed in a 
corner with the famUiar spears, swords, and 
Cromwellian boots ; the pictures on the walls 
had been re-hung ; the rough sketches of 
knights a^d ladies had been interspersed 
with bright bits of landscape, that made the 
rugged trunks of trees sketched for weird 
pictures look more gaunt and rugged still. 
The mantelshelf had been cleared of its 
nicknacks, pipe -cases, crayons, and pencils, 
leaving the old vases to stand out in all 

their sombre beauty. Over the fireplace 

• 

was hung ' Robin of Portingale's Wife,' 
with the text carefully painted in reddish- 
brown characters in the left-hand corner : 

* Up, then, came that lady fair, 
Witli torclies "buTDing bright. 
She thought to give Sir Gyles a drink, 
And found her own wed knight.' 
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A ruddy fire was blazing on the hearth, 
thti glow of the wooden logs competing with 
the torchlight in the picture. There was 
an old-fashioned sofa near the fire with a 
screen round it, a screen covered with 
quaint sketches in colours and sepia. I 
was glad to reach the cushioned seat. 

' I had no idea I was so weak, father,' I 
said, as I slipped back among the rugs and 
pillows with which the sofa was filled. 

' I had no idea you were so strong,' my 
father replied. ' Now you are to have this 
glass of sherry.' 

* My poor father/ I said, ' you are quite 
a nurse. I feel ashamed to give you so 
much trouble.' 

' Trouble, my dear boy I It is long since 
I was so happy as 1 am at this moment. 
There, your hand trembles — it is the un- 
usual exercise you have had. Take it from 
me. That's it, that's it; you will soon get 
on now, George.' 

I had been very seriously ill. 
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My life had trembled in the balance. I 
had been in the shadow of the brighter 
land. I must have almost breathed the 
heavenly air. . And yet I knew it not. 
Kind Death, to have held thine hand at 
last ! Had I gone then, I should have been 
spared a world of sorrow ; but 0, the sweets 
that have mingled with the bitters ! — the 
sweets of Ruth's dear voice, her hand rest- 
ing in mine, our conversations by the fire, 
our wanderings by the river, our short 
journey of bliss, and the certainty of meet- 
ing again. 

No, I would not have had thee take me 
then, grim guide of the shades. It were 
better as it is. And I chide thee not for 
what thou hast done. We are here but 
for a day. Our destination is beyond. We 
have just time enough to meet those we 
love, and mark down our partners for the 
world to come. 

I have read the opinion of an able phy- 
sician, that in a dangerous illness a Christian 
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has a better chance of recovery than an un- 
believer ; that religious resignation is a more 
soothing medicine than poppy, a better cor- 
dial than ether. The morbid apprehension 
of death in the unbeliever often hasten^ his 
end. His trembling hand shakes the glass 
in which his hours are numbered. Heaven 
was gracious to me in that illness of mine. 
The resignation of the Christian would not 
have made me content to leave Ruth. It 
was well that a veil was drawn over my 
mind, leaving me to grope my way in the 
dark, or my hand, governed by the con- 
sciousness of danger, had shaken the sands 
of life away. 

Presently the nurse came into the room, 
and, with the smile of one who brings good 
news, whispered in my father's ear; and, 
looking on me with the expression of tri- 
umph T\rhich a good nurse's face wears on 
the first day that her patient is dressed, left 
the room. 

' It is Ruth,' my father said. ^ She has 
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come to see you, George. Do not question 
her over much; let her talk in her own 
way. Heaven has laid great trials upon her 
during the last two months. I will bring 
her to you.' 

The minutes hung heavily on the dial 
between my father's departure and his re- 
turn. I listened for her footstep. 

The wood crackled in the fire. The 
trees in the garden creaked like rusty doors 
in a high wind. My heart beat wildly. 
And then a sudden fear fell upon me. I 
heard the voice of Pensax. Trigg dashed 
in upon my memory. These dread shadows 
fled when her hand touched the door. She 
had come up the stairs alone. My father 
thought it was better so. 

The strength of Hercules seemed to 
possess me for a moment when she entered 
the room. I received her m my arms. She 
laid her head on my shoulder and sobbed. 
She could not speak. I could only say, 
' Ruth, dear Ruth.' 
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How pale she was ! Her eyes were 
sunken. There was no colour in her cheeks. 
She was loaded with crape. Her hands were 
thin. Had death been near her too? 

A cold, stark, wintry thought of graves 
came into my mind. What had happened? 
Something more than my illness. There 
was a hissing on the hearth, and the fire 
stood still for a jnoment. I looked up. 
The snow was falling thickly, drawing a 
white curtain outside the windows, and 
muffling the tap of the ivy leaves. 

• * Do not question her over much,' my 
father had said. My soul had strange fore- 
bodings of sorrow. When I would have 
removed Ruth's arms from my neck, she 
clung to me as if loth to trust herself to 
look into my eyes. 

' My dear Ruth,' I said presently, ' will 
you not take off your cloak ?' 

She removed her arms, and I staggered 
to the sofa. 

' Ah, how thoughtless of me,' said Ruth, 
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'to let you stand so long and make you 
miserable!' 

' I am much better, Ruth, and shall soon 
be quite well,' I said. 

' Tou must not look at me so earnestly, 
George ; you will make me cry again if you 
do.' 

There was a deep fervent longing in h^r 
dark eyes, a sympathetic tenderness, an elo- 
quence of sorrow and sadness and yearning, 
which pained me. 

' Let us sit together and talk, Ruth,' I 
said, when she had removed her sombre 
cloak, and let her hair fall over her shoul- 
ders. 

Ruth came and sat beside me. 

The fire leaped up the chimney with 
the renewed vigour of a freshly-lighted log 
which I laid upon the hearth. The snow 
drove against the windows with a soughing 
sound. I put my arm round Ruth, and 
gathered her to my heart. 

'What has happened, Ruth?' I asked her, 
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taking her hand in mine, and whispering the 
words gently in her ear. ' It will relieve 
you to tell me, I am sure. The heart is 
better for dividing its sorrows, as well as its 
happiness, with another.' 

' 0, ' George, but for you my heart 
would have broken. The remembrance of 
that autumn day on the river, and the hope 
of being a consolation and help to you, alone 
supported me.' 

' My dear Ruth, let this moment be an 
augury of happiness to come.' 

'If I had not had you to pray for, 
George, my poor little brain would not have 
borne it all.' 

' Had you not prayed for me, I should 
not have been here, Ruth. God has been 
good to me because you asked Him.' 

' Your father said we were not to talk 
too muchi' 

'We will sit and watch the fire, Ruth, 
and follow our fortunes through the streets, 
and fields, and cities which the cinders and 
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ashes make beneath the flame. I see two 
happy lovers sitting in the shadow of an 
ancient abbey. I see an altar in a parish 
church — ' 

' Don't, don't, George ; pray, see no more. 
You know not what you say.' 

' Tell me, then, dear Ruth, what shall I 
see ?' I asked her, drawing her closer to me. 

* We will not talk of these things now,' 
said Ruth, looking into my face with the 
tears in her eyes. ' There is a cofiin in the 
fire, George — that is all I see.' 

Her hand trembled, her tears fell faster, 
and then, burying her face in her hands, she 
said, ' I am an orphan, George.' 

Then my heart stood still, for I knew 
that I had been speaking daggers to her. 

I bowed my head over her and kissed 
her forehead. 

We sat there long, long, until the fire 
was smouldering on the hearth. 

I could find no words to soothe her. I 
only pressed her hand and kissed it. Her 
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sorrow had its full sway. My tears mingled 
with her own. 

There are times when silence is more 
eloquent than words. The poor Dean was 
gone. The tall noble figure was laid low. 
He would come no more out of the shadow 
of the clois<:ers. The snow was falling upon 
his grave. And she had borne all this alone, 
while I had lain unconscious of her woe. 

' On what strange grounds we build 
our hopes and fears ; man's life is all a 
mist, and in the dark our fortunes meet us.' 
For we are but of yesterday, and knoAv 
nothing, because our days upon earth are 
a shadow. 

'You are more than ever mine now, 
Ruth,' I said by and by, 'more than ever 
dear to me. God has spared me to be a 
comfort and a solace to you.' 

'God is good,' she said. 'He knows 
what is best for us all.' 

' Let that thought bring back cheerful- 
ness to your heart, Ruth. It is not good to 
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grieve over much. Be comforted, my own 
dear Ruth.' 

' I try to bear myself as he would have 
taught me, George ; and I will, for your sake, 
and in reverence for his memory. You will 
never leave me ?' 

' Never, Ruth !' I said. ' Let us stir the 
fire and ring the bell. You are faint.' 

I resolved to shake off the sorrow that 
was creeping about my heart. It would not 
do to encourage Ruth to mourn. I would 
be brisk and talk. She should catch a cheer- 
ful inspiration from my manner. I laid 
fresh logs upon the fire. I rang the bell. 
I poured out a glass of sherry, and pressed 
it upon Ruth. She drank it. I ordered 
some biscuits. They were brought. My 
father followed the servant into the room. 

' We have determined to be cheerful,' I 
said to my father, motioning him to change 
the sad expression of his face — ' determined 
to be cheerful, in spite of the snow.' 

'That is right,' said my father, taking off 
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his velvet cap and coming up to Ruth by 
the fire. 'We have many blessings to be 
thankful for ; let us think of that, and look . 
into the future with hope and thankfulness. 
You must get to work again, Miss Ruth ; 
you must indeed. There is nothing so good 
for the mind as occupation. Art expects 
much firom you, my dear young lady; and 
Art must be satisfied.' 

'I will begin again whenever you please,' 
said Ruth, with a sigh that would come, 
notwithstanding her efforts to rise to the 
standard of action we were setting up for 
her. 

'Begin to-morrow, Ruth,' I said. ' Begin 
at once, and I can sit here and play the 
critic' 

'I wiU,' she said, smiling a faint shadowy 
smile. 

'Well said,' exclaimed my father. ' Why, 
you are beginning already to look like your- 
self again.' 

My father walked about the room and 
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chatted, and tried all kinds of artifices to 
divert Ruth, as though she were an infant. 

Are we not infants all ? 

We stretch out our arms and know not 
whei:efore. 

Is it not as he hath sung whose words go 
with me in these closing days — the poet of 
this later time ? 

We trust that somehow good will be the 
final goal of ill. But we know not any- 
thing. We can b\it trust that good shall 
fall, at last — far off — at last, and every 
winter have its spring. 

' But what am 1 1 
An infant crying in the night ; 
An infant crying for the light, 
And with no language but a cry.* 

In the evening, as soon as the shutters 
were closed and the candles were lighted, 
my father finished the story which Ruth 
had commenced. 

' If Ruth is to come to-morrow, and 
again the next day, as no doubt she will, it 
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is better that you should know all the 
strano^e history of this past two months, 
George. If you will lie down comfortably, 
and promise not to excite yourself any more 
than you can possibly help, I will tell you 
what has occurred.' 

' Thank you, father/ I said. ' I feel 
wonderfully strong, considering all things.' 

' And so you are. I did not intend to 
talk to you any more until to-morrow ; but 
you are a man, and will control yourself, 
and it is better, for Ruth's sake, that you 
should know the rest from me. You learnt 
from her the poor Dean's death ?' 

' Yes, poor girl, I did. You need not 
be afraid, father; I am strong enough to 
hear anything.' 

1 was lying upon the sofa, and looking 
into the fire. 

The snow was still falling. Every now 
and then the fire hissed at it, and then 
leaped up the great open chimney, as if 
indignant at the wintry intrusion. 
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Flickers of light fell upon the armour, 
the cups, and swords in the corner, and 
made the pictures seem to live in the 
changing lights. 

Robin of Portingale's wife retreated 
into shadow before the ruddier glare of the 
winter logs. 

Quaint figures on the screen came and 
went, starting out of sepia shadows, and 
going back again into heavy indigo clouds 
and brown madder foregrounds. 

The firelight fell upon my father's white 
head, and gloated upon his bro^vn-velvet 
coat. The burning, ruddy glow upon the 
hearthstone was reflected back on the vener- 
able artist, setting him in a warm light that 
made him stand out like the leading figure 
in a time-toned picture. 

It was a fine intellectual face, my 
father's, softened by thoughtful shadows 
about the eyes and mouth. He often sits 
by my side now in the evening, looking 
upon me with his benevolent smile, holding 
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in his right hand a favourite meerschaum 
pipe, as was his wont while he talked. 

' There has been a wedding as well as a 
funeral, George, during your illness,' said 
my father, filling his pipe. 

' Mary Oswald ?' I said. 

'Yes,' said my father. ' I don't know 
which is the saddest event of the two, the 
funeral or the wedding.' 

' She is living ?' I said, gazing into the 
fire and seeing there the calm haughty 
face. 

' Yes. It took place a fortnight after 
you were laid up. Wulstan was very much 
surprised, not exactly at Pensax marrying 
the Dean's daughter, but at the wedding 
taking place with so little notice to Mrs. 
Grundy, you know.' 

' Yes, I understand, father.' 

'Wulstan thought the Dean and the 
bride and bridegroom ought to have con- 
sulted them, and told them all about it 
months previously, so that the Sewing Clubs 
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and the evening tea-parties might have 
talked it over and made scandal out of it 
if possible. Heaven knows they have had 
enough to talk about since.' 

My father sighed, and took a turn round 
the room to compose himself, and then con- 
tinued his story. 

'They were married at our parish 
church, in a quiet but dignified way. I 
was one of the guests. Ruth was one of 
the bridesmaids. The breakfast was at the 
Deanery. The poor Dean made a touching 
and eloquent speech. Pensax spoke fairly. 
He had evidently committed to memory 
what he said. Nevertheless, he spoke with 
some sort of dignity, and I could see an 
indication of satisfaction in the Dean's face, 
as if a serious difficulty had been happily 
surmounted. The bride and bridegroom 
went away to spend a short honeymoon at 
a country seat in Herefordshire, which had 
been placed at their disposal by a relative 
of the Dean's.' 
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' Do you think she loved Pensax ?' I 
asked. 

' No,' said my father. 

' Then why did she marry him? Young 
Desprey said she would.' 

' Have you not often heard her talk of 
self-sacrifice being the noblest instinct of 
humanity ?' 

' Yes,' I said. 

' Do you not remember, for example, 
the very first time she appeared in this 
room, that the conversation turned upon 
that subject?' 

' Yes, I do,' I said, asking myself se- 
cretly if I should ever forget that happy 
day. 

' Do you not remember my telling you 
that the Dean was involved in monetary 
troubles ?' 

' I do, and I do not forget some remarks 
the Dean made ^ when we dined there the 
first time.' 

' Pensax was the Dean's friend,' said 
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my father ; ' whenever the Dean was in 
trouble, Pensax came to the rescue. Ay, 
and behaved generously, too, there is no 
doubt, paying enormous sums for the Dean. 
Mary Oswald knew this. When cloud and 
rack and storm came upon the Deanery, 
when her father was in more than ordinary 
trouble and tribulation, Pensax always 
brought sunshine and peace. " Send for 
Mr. Pensax," was always upon her lips at 
these times. Pensax was the hdpe and 
stay of the house, and Mary Oswald had 
a grateful heart. Presently Pensax made 
overtures of marriage to Mary, not through 
the Dean, but direct; for Mary, after her 
mother's death, took the leading place in 
the establishment, and had great power 
over the Dean. Mary was proud, and had 
nourished in her heart the ambition, if she 
ever married, to wed a man of distinction. 
It was a great trial for her haughty nature 
to put aside this ambition ; but she did it, 
and schooled herself to what she came to 
VOL. i. p 
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regard as her mission, her destiny. And 
thus it came about.' 

I followed my father's story in the fire, 
building up the changing scenes with the 
smouldering logs as he drew the moving 
picture. 

' The bells rang merrily all day long, 
George, and I went to and fro between 
the Deanery and your bed, where you lay 
unconscious of all that was going on. I 
had to tell Ruth how you were, and encour- 
age her with hopeful words. She looked 
supremely lovely, George.' 

* God bless her !' I said. 

' Mr. Molineau was there and Mrs. 
Stamford ; young Desprey's father was 
there, too, and two men from your college. 
Lord Wulstan was there also,* and Lady 
Mary Grey, and a most fashionable com- 
pany, you may be sure. In a fortnight 
the bride and bridegroom came home to 
Petherington Hall — a fine place which 
Pensax had purchased six months pre- 
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viously from the Duke of Wentworth. 
Their return was followed by various un- 
happy rumours. Wulstan stood in its 
doorways and whispered that Mrs. Pensax 
was a miserable woman ; Wulstan went to 
its dinner-parties and its tea-parties, and 
talked of nothing else but the wedding, 
the honeymoon, and the coming home. 
Mrs. Trigg, they said, had more authority 
at Petherington Hall than Mrs. Pensax. 
Mrs. Trigg received the bride with a mop 
in her hand, and the bride fell over a 
bucket in the halL No humiliation was 
sufficient to satisfy the imagination of 
Wulstan. The gossiping lazy city sat 
down and invented the wildest stories of 
infelicity. Mrs. Trigg's name was mixed up 
with that of Mrs. Pensax in the strangest 
way. Everybody seemed to forget the 
poor Dean, and what was due to his feel- 
ings. Some went so far as to say that the 
Dean had sold his daughter to Pensax, 
and others said Pensax was a madman. 
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There were even persona to be found 
malicious enough to say that Mrs. Trigg 
was, in fact, Pensax's wife, and that Peter 
Trigg was only a blind ; that a half-crazy 
servant-boy was Pensax's son. I need not 
tell you, George, how it pained me to hear 
these things. I visited Petherington Hall, 
and was in a position to contradict nearly 
every detail of gossip ; at all events, I felt 
that I could do so. Mrs. Pensax was not 
a happy woman. I could see that. There 
was a general evidence of meanness and 
want of taste in the arrangements of the 
house, but no ground for the wild rumours 
and equally wUd " statements by eye- 
witnesses'' which had possession of Wul- 
stan. However, within five weeks of her 
marriage, Mrs. Pensax fled from her hus- 
band.' 

'Good heavens!' I exclaimed; 'fled — 
ran away? And where is she now?' 

' Nobody knows,' said my father, lower- 
ing his voice to a whisper; 'nobody bu 
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Ruth. Mrs. Pensax made some explanation 
to the Dean in a letter, which she sent to 
him by Trigg, who was under cross-ex- 
amination in the Dean's room for an hour. 
The next morning, the Dean lying later than 
usual, his man went into his room and 
found him dead.' 

My father laid his pipe down and looked 
into the fire and sighed heavily. My 
thoughts went to Ruth. My heart bled 
for her. To think that all this time I was 
in another world, as it were ; farther from 
her than if I had been at the Antipodes ! 

' It is a very sad story, father ; a heart- 
rending story,' I said. 

' It is indeed,' said my father, ' it is 
indeed.' 

That night I heard the surging blast 
wander round the timbered house. The 
November wind was hoarse with -winter 
^ snow. 

I heard the Spirit of the Tempest cry 
aloud. Sounds of battle fell upon my ear. 
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I saw troops dashing through the echoing 
streets. There was a dead cavalier in the 
hall. Robin of Portingale's wife was lying 
stark and cold in the snow. Plaintive voices 
were in the wind. I heard the bell tolling 
for the broken-hearted Dean. I saw the 
marriage guests put on their mourning 
cloth. Then the roaring of the seas took 
up the sound of the tempest, and I saw on 
a foreign strand the ghost of Mary Oswald 
wandering alone by the billows. 

for the voice of Cona, to set to the 

poetry of words the thoughts and the 

pictures that haunted me then, that come 

. and go in my memory now, after this long 

cold lapse of years ! 



CHAPTER XIIL 



OUT OF THE SHADOW. 



I SAT beside her for many days during that 
dark November weather. 

My father complained that there was no 
light for painting. Yet Ruth and he stood 
before their easels. 

The fire made a merry sound upon the 
hearth. The wind came down fi:om its 
noisy clamour into a sad quiet monotone. 
The crooked trees in the garden were silent 
and still. The snow melted away, and left 
the stunted grass and plants to the mercy 
of the wintry air. 

Ruth came almost every day to my 
father's studio. 

I see her now in a plain black dress, that 
seems to cling about her and give roundness 
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to her lithe and supple figure. It is not 
unlike a modern fashion. The old Squire's 
daughters have just returned from London 
with dresses not unlike that worn by Ruth. 
It is short in the waist, and sufficiently low 
in the neck to exhibit the graceful round- 
ness of the throat. Her dark hair falls upon 
her shoulders. In her left hand she holds a 
maul- stick,- upon which her right arm rests 
while she rubs in the background of a wild 
bit of landscape for a picture of Fingal en- 
gaging the Spirit of Loda. My father is 
putting in the two strange warriors. He is 
a little uneasy without his pipe, but Ruth's 
most earnest entreaties will not induce him 
to light it. No matter that she says artists 
are permitted every license in this respect; 
he will only smoke when she is gone, and 
then he sits over the fire, and talks about 
her with a loving tenderness that is sweet 
and pleasant beyond all description to his 
happy listener. 

I chide my memory when I think that 
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this time of darkness and sorrow to Ruth 
had so much sunshine for me. How could 
I be unhappy sitting beside her, with my 
heart full of her image ? 

0, the wonderful things we talked about 
in those days ! 

We designed subjects for pictures by the 
score. Ossian was our principal theme. The 
very sadness of the poet seemed to have 
a dispelling influence upon our sorrows. 
Standing in the presence of his mournful 
pictures, our own woes would now and then 
become dwarfed, or receive a halo of poetry 
which lifted them from the earth and made 
their weight lighter to bear. My father 
would argue that the Celtic bard was su- 
perior in many respects to Homer. He ac- 
knowledged the vastness of Homer's know- 
ledge, the splendid variety of his work — its 
vivacity, its power ; but he claimed for 
Ossian a higher dignity of sentiment, a truer 
pathos, and a more consummate skill in 
describing nature. 
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We talked of the origin of the heathen 
idolatry and mythological divinity, and I 
find intellectual refreshment for the mind 
even now in the memory of some of those 
discussions. 

My father was a better-read man than I 
had believed him to be up to this time. He 
traced tradition back to the first Cataclysm, 
thence down to the first Olympiad. He filled 
that interval of darkness, when there were 
no written records, with marvellous tales. 
The people had certain vague notions of the 
Deity and the ministry of angels. They 
combined these ideas with stories of their 
kings and heroes, and the latter they deified, 
ascribing to their gods all the infirmities of 
mankind. These fables were exaggerated 
and filled with superstitious wonders. Hence 
originated the stories of Jupiter and the 
Centimani, and Pelion and Ossa, Bacchus 

and Theseus, Andromede and Medea ; and 
these were the original versions of our 
tales of giants, knight-errants, and rescuing 
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of kings' daughters from enchanters and 
dragons. 

* These/ said my father, *were the views 
of an old Sussex rector in 1700, whose 
manuscripts upon Theism I discovered in 
the Cathedral library last year. It was in 
great measure owing to the deifying of 
princes,' continued my father, putting in the 
finishing touches to Fingal's shield; 'for 
most of those gods which were worshipped 
by the old heathen were formerly kings of 
the country they adored. Your teaching 
at Oxford, I imagine, George, must have 
settled in your mind the conviction that the 
great Assyrian Belus was either Nimrod or 
some other great prince of that country. 
The Greek Jupiter was King of Crete ; 
Saturnus, Janus, Faunus, Fatua, Romulus 
were princes of Italy. Juno was the old 
Jana, and Saturn was the true name of that 
old king whose title is still preserved in 
the Teutonic Seater. Bacchus was a great 
conqueror in the East, and Ceres, or Isis, a 
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queen of Egypt. And this was the origin 
of idolatry, Miss Ruth, according to my 
Sussex friend, in whom I implicitly believe. 
These deities were first adopted as tutelar 
gods of the place, and worshipped with 
the Supreme God, but in time, like saint- 
worship, they took the place of the Supreme 
Being. Besides, people stood upon punc- 
tilios of honour to have their particular god 
the greatest god ; so that there was not any 
little hedge-god of a puny province that his 
Votaries did not regard as equal to the gods 
of the King of Assyria. There is a subject 
for George's first sermon.' 

And this was my theme, written to the 
text of ' Thou shalt have none other Gods 
but Me.' 

I preached it in our own parish church 
soon after my ordination, and I illustrated 
an early form of idolatry by the very 
ancient writing of Job in that passage 
where he disowns having worshipped the 
sun or moon. 'If I beheld the sun when it 
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shined, or the moon walking in brightness, 
and my heart hath been secretly enticed, 
or my mouth has kissed u^j hand ; this 
were also an iniquity to be punished by the 
Judge, for I should have denied the God 
that is above.' 

My father and Ruth sat and listened to 
the young preacher, sat in the old family 
pew. 

Canon Molineau was there also, and he 
came and dined with us afterwards. 

The time was close upon Christmas. By 
the end of November I had sufficiently re- 
covered from my illness to go through the 
solemn ceremony of ordination. 

In the middle of December I preached 
my first sermon. 

All this time Ruth had been staying 
at the Deanery alone. The Dean had no 
female relatives. During a portion of the 
time, Mrs. Trigg had kept house there ; 
this was after Mrs. Pensax had left Pether- 
ington Hall. 
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It turned out that all the Dean's pro- 
perty belonged to Mr. Pensax, and there 
was some talk of a sale by auction. The 
startling fact that by and by Ruth would 
have no home dawned upon me early in 
December. A new Dean had been ap- 
pointed, and he was expected to arrive 
early in the new year. The late Dean's 
lawyers had made various remarkable re- 
velations to my father and also to Ruth. 
The Dean had died without a will, and the 
whole of his deeds and securities were in 
the hands of Mr. Pensax. This seemed to 
trouble my father greatly. 

Wulstan said the Dean had died insol- 
vent, and had done serious injury to some 
of his friends who had backed bills for him 
to cover overdraws at the bank, and to 
secure Pensax's advances. It was a re- 
markable story to tell in connection with a 
Dean; but the gossiping citizens of Wul- 
stan passed it from lip to lip, and seemed to 
take a malicious delight in pulling down 
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the pedestal upon whieh they had formerly 
elevated the Oswalds. 

The poor Dean's insolvency and the sad 
termination of his daughter's marriage 
brought the Oswalds down to the* level of 
the smallest shopkeeper. 

Mr. Pensax and Mrs. Trigg went up in 
the social scale in proportion to the fall of 
the Oswalds. Mrs. Trigg had, in fact, given 
a tea-party at the Deanery, not in the house- 
keeper's room, but in the drawing-room, 
where I first listened to the music of Ruth's 
dear voice. 

From that moment the glory of the 
Deauery departed in my imagination. The 
altar had been polluted. I only remem- 
bered its purity. 0, my dear Ruth, how 
much you must have secretly suffered dur- 
ing those dark winter days ! 

' Has the position of Ruth occurred to 
you as a subject that must be immediately 
considered ?' I asked on the evening of my 
first sermon. 
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' It has been a source of anxiety to me 
for some time,' said my father ; ' she is 
almost penniless, George.' 

' Thank Heaven !' I said, ' for aflfording 
me an opportunity to show the sincerity of 
my love.' 

' In what manner, George ?' 

' I will marry her at once.' 

' And how will you live ?' asked my 
father. 

' Mr. Canon Molineau tells me there is 
a curacy vacant, which he has no doubt I 
can have, at Chiswick, near London.' 

' A curacy ! what is it worth ?' 

' Sixty pounds a year,' I said ; ' but I 
can make something by writing, or as a 
tutor.' 

* Miserable existence! Better keep a 
shop or sweep a crossing,' exclaimed my 
father. 

' I can paint a little, you know,' I said. 

' Ruth can ; she would make sixty 
pounds in far less time than you could.' 
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'Ruth! My dear father, you do not 
think I would let her paint for money?' I 
said with warmth. 

'Why not, George?' said my father 
calmly. 

' Why not I In Heaven's name, father, 
do not ask the question !' I replied. 

' You will get no living, I fear, George,' 
said my father ; ' and how are you to make 
an income sufficient to give to a Dean's 
daughter comforts equal to what she will 
have a right to expect? I can only give 
you a thousand pounds.' 

'A thousand pounds!' I exclaimed. 
'My dear father, I had no idea you were 
worth so large a sum ; but I could not think 
of taking it from you.' 

' How, then, will you furnish that house 
on the Thames which is the object of your 
ambition? A thousand pounds will soon 
disappear, George. But I am not thinking 
of the present only : there is the future, my 

VOL. I. Q 
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boy, when I am gone, and you are the father 
of children.' 

A picture of my own fireside, with 
Ruth's children climbing my knee, leaped 
into my imagination and dried up the tear 
that struggled in my eye at the thought of 
my father's empty chair. 

*0, I do not fear the future,' I said 
warmly. ' I do not fear the future, father, 
and you must ^ot talk of a world in which 
you are no more. I cannot bear it. Let 
us live in the present ; the future will take 
care of itself.' 

* The danger of being too much in love 
lies in becoming selfish. Take care, George, 
that you consider Ruth's happiness, and not 
only your own. Nay, do not think me un- 
kind. I love both of you too much for 
that; but I sometimes wish George that 
you had not been educated for the Church, 
A man who marries a Dean's daughter 
ought to be in a fair way for promotion; 
but your case is a sadly exceptional one. 
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We must do the best we can, George. Give 
me your hand. May God bless and pre- 
serve you, and give you happiness and peace !' 

My father was much affected. Hie 
walked about the room for nearly an hour 
afterwards, as was often his wont when his 
mind was troubled, or when he was think- 
ing out some new subject for a picture. 

On the following day Ruth came to the 
studio, as usual. I had quite recovered my 
health. The buoyancy of my spirits had 
returned also. I was full of hope. My 
brain was alive with pictures of happiness. 
I received Ruth alone. My father had gone 
into the town, that I might have an oppor- 
tunity of unfolding my proposals to Ruth. 
It was a bright December day. 

' You look better than I have seen you 
for weeks, my dear Ruth,' I said, assisting 
her to remove her cloak. 

' It is the cold air, George, and I walked 
quickly this morning.' 

'You are better and more cheerful. 
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Your eye is as bright as a diamond/ I said; 
* it does one's heart good to see you !' 

' I have had good news, Greorge,' said 
Ruth, smiling. 

*I knew something had happened to 
bring the colour into your cheek and that 
dear smile back into your dear face, Ruth. 
You cannot think how much I love you this 
morning ! ' 

'Really, George, you must not,' said 
Ruth, quietly unfolding herself from my em- 
brace. ' Now, let me tell you quietly what 
Mary says.' 

' Yes, dear ; you shall sit down by the 
fire and tell me. I don't intend to let you 
do any work so long as the master is away. 
There !' 

Ruth took from her bosom a black-edged 
letter, and motioning me plajrfuUy not to 
interrupt, read : ' I am as happy here as I 
can be under all the circumstances. It 
grieves me to think of the past, but I am 
schooling myself to look hopefully into the 
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future, and I find a happy exercise already 
in busying myself among the poor of this 
strange country. I hope, at no distant day, 
to come back to England. You must not 
think ill of my husband ; he has made me a 
very handsome allowance. I ought not to 
have married him. I have been to blame 
as well as he. I will teU you all some day. 
I should have gone mad had I not dared to 
keep my senses by flight. It is grossly 
false that Mr. Pensax ill-treated me in that 
low, vulgar sense of ill-treatment under- 
stood by his acquaintances. I shall tell 
you all some day. My husband is governed 
by others, and by a weak, perverse nature 
that borders upon madness; but he has 
generous impulses ; he is a man alternately 
possessed by good and bad angels. Let it 
cheer you, my dear, loving sister, to know 
that I am not unhappy, and that all my 
wants are considered. I pray for you, my 
sweet sister, hourly, and for your welfare, 
and that you may be a happy — ' 
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Here Ruth stopped and folded up the 
letter. 

^ A happy what, Ruth ?' . I said, noticing 
her confusion. ' May I not know?' 

' I did not intend to read so far, George/ 
she said. 

* Does not your sister mention me? Now, 
Ruth, you are hiding something from me. 
May I not know what it is V 

* No, sir, you may not. Is it not suffi- 
cient that you hear the good news which 
has cheered me ?' said Ruth, her eyes spark- 
ling in the glow of the fire. 

'I know,' I said, taking her hand, 'I 
know what the word is; let me whisper it 
in your ear.' 

She laid her dear head on one side, and 
I whispered, ' A happy wife.' 

Ruth blushed, and tried to escape from 
my right arm, which stole gently round her 
waist and held' her. 

^Yes, a happy wife, Ruth,' I said, my 
heart beating wildly ; ' and then your sister 
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mentions me. Does she not? Nay, my 
own dear, dear Ruth, let me hold you for 
a moment. I have something more to 
whisper.' 

It makes my heart beat now to think 
how long that supple, graceful form per- 
mitted my loviQg embrace on that never-to- 
be-forgotten day. Every time Ruth tried 
to quit my side, I found fresh reasons for 
detaining her. Some new question would 
occur to me, something that could only be 
whispered in her ear. 

' Let us think and talk of mowing grass 
and happy lovers, Ruth. We have been 
too sad. It is wrong to mourn always. 
Do you remember when we walked hand in 
hand through the meadows at Tokeston ?' 

' I shall never forget it, George. I often 
blame myself for letting my mind wander 
into smmy paths when it should be sitting, 
silent and sad, in the shadow,' Ruth replied, 
turning her dear face towards me. 

I looked into her dark, dreamy eyes. I 
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noted the graceful curves in her mouth. 
Her white teeth were whiter than white 
against the contrast of her lips and her 
brown glowing cheeks. 

How soon the colour had come back to 
her face ! Youth will be youth. Sorrow 
lays its hand upon the maiden ; but youth, 
like a rosy god, smooths away the wrinkled 
touch. 

' My own Ruth,' I whispered, ' say when 
you will make me the happiest of all men. 
Nay, do not turn away your head. When 

shall we stand together at the altar and 

< 

make that holiest pledge of all ?' 

Ruth made no answer, but she did not 
strive against my embrace. 

^Mr. Molineau can secure me a curacy 
near London, and there is a house on the 
Thames belonging to the rector which we 
can have. Fancy, in the summer, Ruth, we 
can walk together by the river in the very 
footsteps of the poet of " The Seasons." ' 

* We must wait, George,' Ruth replied. 
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'I understand your motive in desiring to 
begin your new life so quickly.' 

' My motive, Ruth ! It is a very selfish 
one, dear; it has regard to my own happi- 
ness. I could not bear to be parted fi^om 
you again.' 

' Can you not remain in Wulstan ?' she 
asked. 

'Do you desire to stay here, Ruth? 
No, I am sure you do not. Should we not 
be happier away, both of us ; carrying with ' 
us the memory of all that is sweet, and try- 
ing to leave behind us as much of the bit- 
ters as possible, dear ? Say " Yes,'' Ruth. 
Let your heart say what it feels.' 

* Yes, yes, George,' she said, looking up 
at me with the tears standing in her dear 
eyes ; ' but what of your father ?' 

* My father will never leave Wulstan for 
good; but he will often come and see us, 
and we can visit the old house as fi-equently 
in return,' I said. 'When shall it be, Ruth? 
Early in the new year ?' 
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' Do Bot ask me; do not ask me, dear. 
We must wait/ was all the answer I could 
get from Ruth. 

Presently, when she had slipped away 
from me, she said she could not paint to- 
day ; she would go home. 

' Are you not well, Ruth ?' I asked. 

' 0, yes, quite well,' she said. 

' I have pained you, then,' I said, chid- 
ing myself inwardly. 

' No, no, George. You shall walk home 
with me if you will.' 

I had not been to the Deanery since the 
cathedral bells were muffled to tell of her 

» 

father's death. When I thought of the sim- 
shine that had once fallen upon the dear old 
place, my heart bled for Ruth alone there 
in her sorrow. Yet she still called the 
Deanery home. She did not know how 
soon others would call it by the same en- 
dearing title. The new Dean was almost 
on his way to take possession. Le rot est 
mort ! Vive le roi I 



CHAPTER XIV. 



IN THE FIRELIGHT. 



It is autumn in the valley. I sit at my 
desk in the firelight. The river is hurry- 
ing by with great bubbles of foam on its 
brown bosom. The trees are bare. A 
dark mist hangs over the valley. I sit at 
my desk in the firelight. I am familiar 
with death. I fear it not. There is no- 
thing to fear in a change which perfects 
our hopes and aspirations. This is autumn. 
I am in the sere and yellow leaf. Next 
comes winter — quiet, and still, and white, 
and withered. Then spring — fi-esh, and 
pure, and full of sweet breath. There are 
those who find terror in oblivion. They 
say death is not so sad a thing in itself, 
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but that it is ruthless in blotting out the 
memory of us. To many persons it is 
painful— the feelmg which Homer ex- 
presses in likening the generations of 
mankind to leaves. They are born, they 
wither, they die, and are succeeded by 
others. The simile does not hold good. 
The soul cannot be likened imto a leaf. 
The soul only sojourns on earth. It is a 
prisoner here. Death makes it free; and, 
so it hath met its fellow soul below, of 
what value is remembrance on earth ? 

I wandered among the graves this 
morning; wandered through God's acre in 
the valley. Gray's poem was in my mind, 
and his lament over *mute, inglorious 
Miltons' struck me as incongruous. Is it 
not better that the bud of genius should 
blossom in heaven, rather than upon the 
earth? Every good thing is perfected and 
made complete in the promised land. Love 
is heaven-bom. It is typi&ed in the lark 
which, catching its inspiration direct from 
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the skies, descends to its mate on the low- 
liest spot of earth. 

Death is promotion. Instead of pre- 
paring for life, we should always be pre- 
paring for death; just as the people of 
the valley have been preparing for winter. 
They have gathered in the harvest. The 
wheat is stored in the bam. The apples 
are stacked for the press. The cattle are 
driven under cover. Doors are closed, and 
windows tightly fastened; for the autumn 
wind heralds the monarch of snow and ice. 

It is good that we welcome him de- 
fiantly. The birth of our Saviour came 
at a needful time. We had been forlorn, 
indeed, in December's darkest days with- 
out the Star of Bethlehem. It was a . 
blessed ordination that the Sun of Chris- 
tianity should shine out in the winter. It 
comes to us like the midnight sun of the 
icy regions, lighting up and beautifying 
what otherwise would be cold and gloomy* 
If the scheme of Christianity had done 
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nothing more than institute the feast of 
Christmas, it would have deserved well of 
aU mankind. 

That Christmas which comes next in 
my memory after the last chapter of my 
reminiscences is a happy, haUowed time. 
I sit at my desk in the firelight, and enact 
the scenes again. The autumn wind sings 
a mournful accompaniment to my memory. 
Familiar shadows come and go in the 
room; and I know that the rose which she 
gave me long ago is lying in my drawer, 
filling it with the fragrance of that undying 
perfume which is the emblem of true love. 

It was Christmas Eve. We had dined 
at the Old House — Ruth, Mr. Molineau, 
Mrs. Stamford, Ernest Fenton, and Masters 
and his sister. 

Fenton was a young man of consider- 
able literary reputation, who was visiting 
some Mends at Wulstan. My father had 
met him several times. This was my first 
introduction to him. 
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Masters was a college friend whose 
home was in Wulstan. His sister was 
about Ruth's age. 

Fenton was evidently fascinated by 
Ruth. I noticed this early in the evening. 
His homage was flattering to myself. I 
rejoiced to see her admired. I pitied Fen- 
ton for the moment, that there was only 
one Ruth Oswald. 

Courtesy gave Mr. Molineau the honour 
of taking her in to dinner. I took Miss 
Masters, and sat opposite Ruth. 

I never was jealous, except when a boy; 
and then my jealousy only extended to the 
flower that lay in her bosom, or the wind 
that kissed her cheek or brushed aside her 
dark brown hair. Jealousy is the offspring 
of a vulgar mind. It is begot of selfish- 
ness and envy. 'It is cruel as the grave,' 
saith Solomon; 'the evils thereof are coals 
of fire, which have a most vehement flame.' 
Masters sat beside Ruth — happy privilege ! 

The time went rapidly. Mr. Molineau 
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studiously avoided any reference to the 
past. He was a kind-hearted man. The 
proverb about not mentioning the gallows 
in the company of a man whose father had 
been hanged, was not made for such men as 
the Rev. Canon Molineau. 

Mrs. Stamford had most need of in- 
structive proverbs. She raised the ghost 
of the poor Dean at our feast. Mr. Moli- 
neau, however, exorcised the vision at once. 

Now and then the shadow of the past 
fell heavily upon Ruth; but the Minor 
Canon was always ready with a genial 
smile and a pleasant remark at the proper 
moment. 

When the ladies had retired, my father 
turned the conversation into the channel 
which Mrs. Stamford had been aiming at. 

* It is a sorry Christmas for poor Miss 
Ruth,' my father said; *and it was very 
kind of you, Mr. Molineau, to protect her 
from Mrs. Stamford's active reminiscences 
of the past.' 
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^Poor Mrs. Stamford! her sensibilities 
have been somewhat blunted — somewhat 
blunted/ said the Canon, his last words 
coming forth like an echo. ' But she is a 
very estimable woman, Mr. Himbleton.' 

' I am sure she is, Mr. Molineau,' said 
my father. 

^What a charming girl Miss Oswald 
is !' said Fenton. ^ I don't think I ever saw 
so much beauty combined with such an 
evidence of intellect.' 

^Yes, you may say that, indeed,' said 
Masters. 

^ And Fenton is a judge of beauty, too, 
I suppose. Gentlemen who live in Lon- 
don, and mix in literary society, and with 
fashionable life, have opportunities of see- 
ing fine women which we poor countrymen 
do not possess — do not possess,' said Mr, 
Molineau. 

^ I am not so sure of that,' said my fa- 
ther. ^ I will back this county of Wulstan 
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against all the world for pretty women. 
Pass the wassail, George. I only introduce 
this as a matter of form, gentlemen/ con- 
tinued my father, pointing to a smoking 
bowl which a servant had just placed upon 
the table. * We fulfil aU the proper observ- 
ances of Christmas ; but, somehow, George 
aad I always prefer to anything else a drop 
of good port- wine after dinner/ 

The bowl went round. Father Christ- 
mas was duly honoured. We wished every- 
body all the happiness of the season. 

*You took it to the ladies first?' said 
my father to the servant. 

* Yes, sir; it has been in the drawing- 
room.' 

* And have, we the privilege of follow- 
ing the ladies?' exclaimed Fenton. ' Then, 
excuse me, Mr. Himbleton, I will drink 
again.' 

^That is a tribute to Miss Ruth,' said 
Mr. Molineau. ' You must beware of Mr. 
Fenton, George.' 
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' 0, lies the wind in that quarter?' said 
Fenton, laughing. * Is it serious?' 

^ Serious,' said my father, * very serious.' 

' I congratulate you, Mr. George,' said 
Fenton. ^May you have many happy 
Christmases with the prettiest girl in the 
world !' 

^Hear, hear!' said Masters and my 
father. 

* Amen,' said the Canon. 

^ Thank you, Mr. Fenton,' said I — 
* And now let us change the subject;' 
for, though I felt proud of Ruth's beauty, 
I did not care to have it canvassed in this 
way. 

*Your fnend Pensax has just given 
another window to the Chapter,' said Mr. 
Molineau, ' and he talks of charging him- 
self with the cost of restoring the west front 
of the Cathedral — ^yes, the west front of the 
Cathedral. The information was given to 
me just as I was coming here— just as I 
was coming here.' 
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*What a strange mixture of liberality 
and meanness that man presents !' said Mas- 
ters. 'He gives a Christmas dinner to a 
hundred poor families to-morrow, and I 
dare be bound he has cold mutton at 
home.' 

* Kind man, Mr. Pensax,' I said, imitat- 
ing Trigg. 

*Ah, very good, George,' said the 
Canon; 'that is Trigg, his lieutenant, his 
aide-de-camp, his Jidus Achates.^ 

' His particeps criminis^^ said my father, 
holding up a glass of port to the candle. 
' Now, Mr. Molineau, I want your opinion 
of this wine.' 

*You shall have it,' said the Canon. 
* Particeps criminis is very good, very good. 
There never was a more curious association 
than that of the Triggs and Pensax. Mrs. 
Trigg has become quite a woman of import- 
ance in Wulstan — ^yes, quite a woman of 
importance. She dispenses Mr. Pensax's 
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alms; and it appears to me that Trigg has 
nothing else to do but to go about saying, 
"Mr. Pensax is a kind man." It is very 
odd, very odd.' 

The Minor Canon tasted the wine dur- 
ing these remarks; tasted, and refilled his 
glass; passed it on, and said, 

' Excellent ; very good indeed. Just 
old enough to have retained the delicate 
flavour of the grape, without its grossness ; 
a very excellent wine, full of character; 
yes, full of character.' 

' No reflection upon your port, Mr. Him- 
bleton,' said Fenton, as he tasted the fi'esh 
bottle, * it is very fine ; but aU ports are 
doctored now. The custom began with the 
English themselves. They persuaded the 
innocent foreigner to add brandy during 
fermentation, and elderberries to give 
colour.' 

' There is one thing you Londoners do 
not understand,' said Masters, ' and that is 
port-wine.' 
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'It is because we understand it that we 
do not drink so much as you do in the 
country; and, for my part, I think we 
should all be better without it Pure port 
does not exist/ 

'Taste again,' said my &ther, who 
prided himself upon his port. 

'Except at the Old House of Sidbree,' 
said Fenton promptly, and bowing court- 
eously to my father. 

At this moment the Christmas bells 
clashed out from half a dozen towers and 
steeples. 

'Gentlemen,' said my &ther, 'Christ- 
mas may almost be said to have arrived. I 
do not wish to hurry you, but Mr. MoUneau 
is anxious to join the ladies.' 

The genial Canon laughed at this mild 
sally, finished his wine, and said he was 
quite ready. 

'Now, Mr. Masters, no heel-taps, sir; 
your Oxford education is not worth much if 
it tolerates heel-taps.' 
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The bells rang out with wonderftil 
power. 

* Grand old bells/ said my father, Hhey 
make one feel young again. Come, gentife- 
men, let us join the ladies, and believe our- 
selves boys once more.' 

It was a quaint old drawing-room. We 
rarely entered it. My father's guests, both 
ladies and gentlemen, preferred his studio. 
There was a freedom from all kinds of re- 
straint in the painting-room. Moreover, the 
men always smoked there unless ladies were 
present, and even then they smoked some- 
times. The drawing-room was a quaint old 
room, hung with pictures in every part of 
it ; not water colours, as is the fashion now- 
adays, but with oil paintings. The two bow 
windows were covered with heavy drapery. 
An old mirror over the mantelshelf made a 
long avenue of pictures and candles. It re- 
minded me, on this evening, of a magician's 
glass that I had read of, wherein you could 
see the fiiture. Our housekeeper had «o 
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completely surrounded it with holly that no 
frame was visible. All you could see was 
a cluster of holly encircling a strange vista 
that lengthened out into a star. Well for 
me, well for all, on that Christmas Eve that 
this was not the magician's glass with the 
future in it ! 

Shakespeare, who seems to have thought 
everything and said everything, is most elo- 
quent and descriptive in regard to looking 
into the fiiture. 0, if this were seen, the 
happiest youth, viewing his progress through 
— ^what perils past, what crosses to ensue — v 
would shut the book, and sit him down and 
die. Heaven is indeed merciful in closing 
the future to our view, though methinks 
there are times when we are admitted to a 
glimpse of what is to come. 

' How merrily the beUs ring !' said my 
father, as we entered the drawing-room, 
stiU influenced by his determination to in- 
fuse some of the mirthful spirit of the season 
into his guests. * We are going to be young 
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again, Mrs. Stamford,' he said, holding a 
branch of mistletoe over the poor lady's 
head, a.d ki^ring her. 

* I don't know that we are so very old 
yet,' Mrs. Stamford replied, looking at Mr. 
Molineau. 

'Very good, Mrs. Stamford,' said the 
Canon, turning to Ruth, and leading her to 
a ' kissing bush' which was hanging near 
the door. 

Ruth smiled at me as she went by, and 
Fenton looked enviously at Mr. Molineau. 

The Canon kissed Ruth's forehead, and 
wished her all the happiness of the season, 
and blessed her, and called her ' My dear 
child.' 

My father did the same towards Miss 
Masters. 

The young men of the party could only 
look on, and promise themselves to claim 
the privilege of the season before the night 
was over. But, somehow, they were un- 
successful. Mr. Fenton had his eye upon 
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Christmas Eve. If my father's old custom- 
loving housekeeper had not planted her 
' kissing bush' in the drawing-room, Fenton 
would probably never have kissed Miss 
Masters ; if he had not kissed her then, he 
would most likely never have married her ; 
if he had not married her, his eldest son 
would not have led a relieving army to the 
.id of . b^eged ci.7 in Indi^ «>d his 
youngest would not have preached those 
stirring sermons in the East of London, 
which created so much remark and did so 
much good a year or two ago. I have made 
young Fenton my literary executor. Al- 
though the worid seems full to overflowing, 
it would have been incomplete without the 
Fentons. That kiss under the mistletoe at 
Sidbree House was part of the working 
scheme of life's great play. 

If that portion of the drama which is 
performed on earth were anything more 
than the prologue to the story which is con- 
cluded in heaven, it might have been better 
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that Ruth should have married Fenton. 
But they who suffer most in these early- 
scenes below have proportionate bliss in the 
world to come. 

If the millennium were not contrary to 
the Apostolic Epistles, I could rejoice in 
the fancy of a thousand years on earth 
with Ruth, under the benign and righteous 
government of the Heavenly King. It 
would be bliss indeed to wander with Ruth 

« 

back to Tokeston Abbey and that hayfield 
in the valley. 

There is no warrant whatever for this 
notion of a millennium. 

The Scriptures are full of references to 
spiritual bodies and spiritual blessings, and 
nothing is said of a temporal reign upon 
earth. 

Papias was the author of the unscrip- 
tural doctrine. IrensBus and Justin Mar- 
tyr followed in the same line ; and I confess 
IrenaBus is ingenious in his interpretation 
of Isaiah, Ezekiel, Jeremiah, and Daniel in 
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favour of a temporal and earthly kingdom. 
He finds encouragement, also, in the mouth 
of Christ Himself, when He declared that 
He would drink of the fruit of the vine 
with His disciples in His Father's kingdom. 
Thus He will, Irenaeus argues, ' renew the 
face of the earth' according to David. He 
promised, says the Father, to drink of the 
fruit of the vine with His disciples, thus in- 
dicating both these points— the inheritance 
of the earth in which the new fruit of the 
vine is drunk, and the resurrection of His 
disciples in the flesh. For the new flesh 
which rises again is the same which also 
received the new cup. This fruit of the vine 
could not belong to a super-celestial place ; 
nor could they who drank it be devoid of 
flesh, for to drink of that which flows from 
the vine pertains to flesh and not to spirit. 

This idea of a flesh-and-blood reign 
springs out of our mere earthly nature. 
Christ certainly never promised it accord- 
ing to my interpretation of His Word. 
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There are other worlds besides this sin- 
stained earth of ours ; other worlds, where 
vines may grow yielding nectar; other 
worlds, studded with heaven-built mansions. 

St. Augustine's description of the hea- 
venly land is a happy dream of endless 
spring, perpetual roses and liUes shining 
in the sun, green meadows and unbroken 
boughs of heavy fruitage, and an atmo- 
sphere fiUed with incense of strange, sub- 
duing odours. 

Ah, dear friends, we make our own hea- 
ven and helL St. Augustine's heaven, with 
its fragrant flowers, and honey-sweet rivers, 
and cities of never-dying light, would be 
hell to me without that one dear soul who 
could make almost a heaven of hell itself, if 
heU there be in that hard and bitter sense 
of physical pain which some of the Fathers 
plead for so earnestly. 

I tell my fiaithful flock that all the fire 
and brimstone in the world bums not 
sharper than a guilty conscience perpetually 
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excited by remorse. Weeping, and wail- 
ing, and gnashing of teeth, may have other 
sources than physical pain; though far be 
it from me to take the pittance of the 
Church and not preach her doctrine. 

I do not tell my congregation that there 
is no hell. There are those to whom fire 
and brimstone k necessary. 

Dante's hell, and Milton's, give terrible 
force to the desire of some to reach the true 
heaven ; but the fably-balanced mind may 
see all the metaphorical terrors of hell in 
broken faith, ingratitude, sordidness, and 
friendship disregarded. 'A world where sin 
and truth are seen thoroughly; you want 
no 6ther hell,' saith some modem divine, car- 
Tjing one to a similar thought in Young, 
who describes hell something after the man- 
ner of him who said, ' Hell is — ^truth seen 
too late.' 

* It is full knowledge of the truth, 
When Truth, resisted long, is sworn our foe, 
And calls Eternity to do her right.' 
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Let us get back to that Christinas Eve 
at Sidbree House. 

It is the parson's privilege to preach. 
I shield myself behind my gown. Yet do I 
not feel as a parson ought, I question if I 
should be considered orthodox, even by my 
good friend the bishop, who has known my 
life all through from Wulstan to the Valley. 

In a large city I might be goaded into 
controversy, and bring a scandal on the 
Establishment. I am only fit for this 
dreamy Valley of Poppies, where I can walk 
in imagination with my love, and wait until 
I am called to that promised land, of which 
my soul has had many a dazzling and be- 
wUdering glimpse. 

Eing out, bells of Yule ! 

I follow two figures in the moonlight, 
with the music of your clamorous voices 
in their hearts. They pass through the 
ghostly hall of Sidbree House into the frosty 

air. Their footsteps echo on the winter- 

• 

bound road. It is George Himbleton taking 
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Ruth Oswald home on that Christmas Eve 
when she named the day for their wedding. 

Mr. Canon Molineau offered to take 
Ruth in his brougham, as he took Mrs. 
Stamford and Fenton, to drop them on his 
way to Bachelor Hall, on the hill. But he 
relented at a glance from me, and Ruth's 
timely plea that she had only a few yards 
to go, and the walk would do her good. 

Dear Ruth! I pressed her shoulder 
while I gathered her cloak about her, and 
put the fur hood round her sweet face. 

Ring out, tender bells of Yule ! I 
remember how your echoing strains clasped 
us round about. We crept along in the 
shadow of the old Cathedral, and saw the 
moon among the naked branches of the 
elms. 

In these later days my mind has often 
mingled thoughts of Darthula with that 
Christmas Eve under the moon. I taste 
the bitter sweet of that story. I look back 
upon the silence of the moon's calm face. 

VOL. I. s 
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I see the stars turn aside their green, spark- 
ling eyes, and I feel within me the soul of 
Nathos. Darthula with the dark brown hair,. 
thou art lovely as the sunbeam of heaven ;. 
fallen are the friends of thy youth. 

But there was only the mirth of the- 
bells in my heart on that night. I was 
happy beyond aU description. 

Ruth leaned on my arm, and laid her 
head on my shoulder. 

The cold wind of winter came in our 
path, but there was the summer of love in 
our cheeks. Ruth removed her hood, she 
was ' so warm,' she said ; and I kissed her a& 
she pushed the fur mantle from her face. 

I felt her hand trembling in mine. 

I saw in the soft, sweet smile the deep^ 
earnest look of that summer time in the 
Tokeston meadows. 

When we stood within the Deanery 
porch she said, 'Early in the New Year, 
George ;' and then the bells rang out a new 
peal of hopefulness and joy. 
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I stood outside the well-remembered 
house after we parted in the porch; stood 
and saw the lights wander from room to 
room, until they all disappeared, except one 
in Ruth's own chamber; and, while I stood 
there in a dream of happiness, the light 
went out, the blind moved aside, and I saw 
her dear face peer out into the night, as if 
her thoughts were following me home. 

I took her image with me through the 
quiet streets. I set it in a framework of 
bright and tender fancies. The bells ac- 
companied my thoughts, and repeated her 
words, ' Early in the New Year, George.' 

The famous Monk of Cluny was right — 
the bells say whatever you wish them to 
say. 
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